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Foreword 


Although there have been a number of sociological investigations on 
the Andaman Island and their inhabitants beginning from Lt. R.H. 
Colebrooke’s 1795-essay ‘On the Andaman Islands ‘ (Asiatic Researches, 
IV: 385-394) - examples of which could be found in A.R, Brown’s 
Andaman Island, A Social Study’ (1922, London), or the description 
under the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1909, Provincial Series, Andaman 
And Nicobar Islands’ (Calcutta), R.F. Lowis’ ‘The Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands’ (Vol.II; Census of India, 1911) or Edward Horace Man’s four 
works between 1919 and 1922. Sir Richard C. Temple’s (1903) Census 
of India, 1901-report under volume III on the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands is a seminal work, no doubt but Radcliffe-Brown’s 1914-work, 
titled ‘Notes on the languages of the Andaman Islands’, (Anthropos, lx: 
36-52) as well as his 1940-book from Free Press, Illinois, titled ‘The 
Andaman Islanders’ are also worth mentioning. 

The field has been further enriched more recently with D.K. 
Chakraborty’s ‘The Great Andamanese : Struggling for Survival’ (1990, 
Seagull) and Zarine Cooper’s ‘The origins of the Andaman Islanders: 
Local myth and archaeological evidence’ (Antiquity, 1993:67 (255): 394- 
399), or her 1996 work - ‘Archaeological evidence for human settlement 
in die Andaman Islands’, (In Ian C. Glover and Peter Bellwood, eds. 
Indo-Pacific Prehistory: The Chiang-Mai Papers (Proceedings of the 15 th 
Congress of the Indo-Pacific Prehistory: The Chiang-Mai Papers 
(Proceedings of the 15 rtl Congress of the Indo-Pacific Prehistory 
Association, Chiang Mai, Thailand, 5 to 12 January 1994), Vol.2, 139- 
142; Canberra: ANU). R.C. Majumdar’s 1975-work published by the 
Gazetteers Unit. Department of Culture, Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare. Government of India (titled ‘Penal Settlement in 
Andamans’) is also useful as much as Vaishna Narang’s 1999-paper 
‘Time, Tense and Aspect in Jero, ‘The Great Andamenese Language’, 
presented in the International Seminar on Theories of Signification, held 
at JNU and N.Iqbal Singh’s 1978-book ‘The Andaman Story’ from Vikas 
Publishing House (New Delhi). 
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In spite of all these, there had been a void in our understanding and 
description of the language and society in the Andaman Islands which had 
been filled by the two authors. We hope that the work will be useful to a 
great extent. It is needless to say that there have been more recent works 
on the island including our own project work on the Nicobar Islands in 
particular and we will soon be out with a good description of those islands 
also. The present work gives a comprehensive account of the cultural- 
lingustic space and the changes these islanders have undergone over a 
period of time, which will be a valuable material for today’s researchers. 

At this institute, we expect that this book will be heavily used by the 
teachers and researchers as a tool and will also be found useful both by 
the people and administrative officials in the islands. Specific comments 
on the aspect of production, including typographical and other errors that 
may have crept in or stylistic changes could be sent to Mr. S.B. Biswas, 
Manager, CIIL Press ( e-mail : biswas@ciil.stpmy.soft.net). 


Mysore 

20/07/2007 


Udaya Narayana Singh 

Director 



Preface 


The studies on the tribes inhabiting the Andaman Group of Islands are 
of more important and interesting subject matters for the anthropologists 
and the linguists because of their Negrito origin and complete isolation 
from the unknown past to the known past and till recently. From the very 
beginning of their contacts, both the administrators and other social 
scientists from different fields have shown interest in studying their 
customs and habits, physical type and languages. On their languages, the 
data collected by Colebrooke, the co-partner of Archibald Blair in 1789 
from the persons whom he could interrupt near the present Chatam Island 
was the first specimen. E.H. Man, Colonal Temple and Alexander Ellis 
were the first to show keen interest on the study of their languages. 
E.M.Man after becoming the incharge of Andaman Homes in 1875 started 
his indepth study on the languages of the tribes of the South-Andaman. 
He wrote series of articles and had published two books; one on their 
habits and customs (1885) and the other on the language of the Aka-Bea 
tribe (1923). 

M.V.Portman who succeeded E.H.Man in 1879 as the incharge of the ’ 
Andaman Homes continued the tradition. He was the first person to give 
a comparative vocabulary for the five different languages spoken by the 
five different tribes of South Andaman. His publication brought out in 
1898 not only included comparative vocabulary but also gave a small 
description of the languages of the following five different tribes : Aka- 
Bea, Akar-Bale, A-Puchikwar, Oko-Juwoi and Aka-Kol. Radcliffe Brown 
was the first to report the different tribes of the North and Middle 
Andaman. Based on his field-work that he conducted during 1906 and 
1908, he could publish an article (1914) on the language of the tribe 
inhabiting Little Andaman Island, the Onge and kept a chapter on the 
languages of the different tribes of the Great Andaman in his book 
Andaman Islanders (1948). Me Carthy was the first to give a small 
description of the languages of the Jarawa, with whom contacts have been 
established only very recently. Based on the data that he could collect in 
1938 from some of the captives, he brought out a small book in 1940. 
Anthropological Survey of India continued the language researches 




among the Negritos of the Andaman Islands - R.C.Nigam (1964), Pranab 
Ganguli (1966), Dipankar Dasgupta and Suhnu Ram Sharma (1982) on 
the Onge language; D.N.Basu (1952) and S.Manoharan (1980, 1982,1983, 
1986, 1989, 1997) on the language of the Great Andamanese and S.C.Nair 
(1979) on the language of the Jarawa are the outcome of the projects 
undertaken by the Anthropological Survey of India. The study on the 
language of the Jarawa is in progress. 

The Central Institute of Indian Languages started to explore the 
languages of the Negritos from 1990 and has brought out Onge-Hindi 
Bilingual Primers, Andamanese-Hindi Bilingual Primers and pictorial 
glossaries on both the languages. Recently, the institute has brought out a 
hand-book on the languages of the Jarawa. The studies conducted by the 
Central Institute of Indian Languages are undertaken in collaboration with 
the Tribal Welfare Department of Andaman and Nicobar Administration. 
Currently both, the Central Institute of Indian Languages and the 
Anthropological Survey of India are engaged on the studies of the 
language of the Jarawa tribe who were hostile till recent past. 

Though different administrators and anthropologists attempted to 
study the languages of the ten different tribes of the former ten different 
tribes of the Great Andaman Group, none of them except M.V.Portman, 
kept the individual languages apart. Man and Brown gave a description 
of their languages in their ethnographic studies. But, on their languages, 
they have written in a general way as Andamanese language, except for 
the occasional words given for the different languages in their 
ethnographic description. Manoharan’s field-works conducted during 
1976-77 and in 1982 were extremely important in the series of field¬ 
works conducted among the Great Andamanese by different scholars. But, 
by that time their population was reduced to a minimum total of 23 
persons. 

The Great Andamanese were rehabilitated in a small island named 
Strait Island during 1970, so as to enable them to be homogeneous so that 
their independent cultural and linguistic identities can be continued and 
revived arid will be saved from possible extinction. The tribes as such 
have been saved from possible extinction, thanks to the special medical 
care and other welfare measures undertaken by the different departments 
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of the Andaman and Nicobar Administration. The population size of the 
Great Andamanese steadily increased to a total of 43 as on April, 2000. 

The Andamanese have shown the sign of survival, but at the same 
time instead of preserving their independent linguistic and cultural 
identities, are in preference of the culture and language of the local people. 
The local lingua franca of the islands, the Hindi language has started to 
dominate them in place of their native language, in every walk of their life. 

Under these circumstances, the Central Institute of Indian Languages, 
brought out a Andamanese-Hindi bilingual primer and a pictorial glossary 
in Andamanese language, so that the Andamanese children can be taught 
in their own language, at the initial stage of their eduction. But, the same 
has yet to be implemented. The present study has aimed at to ascertain 
the linguistic identity of the present Great Andamanese population, 
especially the population belonging to different age groups. 

It must be mentioned here that there have been several other scholars 
who have made significant contributions to our understanding of this 
cultural and linguistic space. They include the studies of Anvita Abbi 
(2006 : Endangered Language of the Andaman Islands, Germany ; 
Lincom Gmbtt, R. Senkuttuvan, (2000 : The language of the Jarawa : 
Calcutta : ASI), etc. However, since the present publication is based on 
their earlier report, the authors did not have the benefit of consulting their 
work. The authors are thankful to Prof. Omkar N.Koul, formerly Director, 
Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore and Dr. Ranjit Kumar 
Bhattacharya, formerly Director, Anthropological Survey of India, 
Calcutta for their co-operation in undertaking the project work. The 
Former Secretary, Tribal Welfare, Shri S.A.Awaradi, the former Director, 
Tribal Welfare Department, Andaman and Nicobar Administration, Shri 
Sorn Naidu, the Executive Secretary, Andaman Adim Jati Vikas Samiti- 
(AAJVS) and Shri Thomas of AAJVS are thanked for their co-operation 
in conducting the fieldworks among the Great Andamanese. Dr.Sam 
Mohan Lai, and Dr. (Mrs.) K. S. Rajyashree, of CEIL, Mysore had helped 
us with their suggestions. We are also greatful to Smt.Usha Nandini and 
Shri Gopal of CIIL, Mysore for executing the computerization of the 
report. 
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We are ever grateful to Prof. 4 Udaya Narayana Singh, Director of CIIL 
for having agreed to bring out the report in a book form. Sri. S.B. Biswas, 
Printing Press Manager, Sri. H. Manohar for making of cover design of 
this book and Miss. M. Shobha for composing of this manuscript. Sri. R. 
Nandeesh and Sri M. N. Chandrashekar are thanked for their help in 
undertaking the printing works. 

Finally, we thank all the present Great Andamanese for providing the 
valuable data on their language and the co-operations rendered by them 
during our field work. 
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Introduction 


Andaman and Nicober Islands, the floating islands of Bay of Bengal, 
being placed in between the Indian subcontinent and the Southeast Asian 
countries, were known to the sea voyagers atleast from the very beginning 
of the millennium. The existence of the Andaman Islands, the Insulae 
Bonae Fortunae of the Bay of Bengal has been mentioned by Cladius 
Ptolemy, the Greco-Roman geographer belonging to the second century 
A.D. He referred to these islands as Aathoudaimonos - Island of Good 
Fortune (Portman, 1899: 50; Majumdar, 1975:35). Portman (1899:50) 
was of the view that Agathodaimon, the cartographer who prepared the 
maps of Ptolemy might have named these islands after himself. During 
the beginning of the millennium, they were known to the Chinese and 
Japanses travellers as Yeng-t’omang and Andaban respectively. I’Tsing, a 
Chinese monk belonging to 671-672 A.D. has referred to them as 
Andaban. 

'The first reference to the people of the islands, possibly has been 
made by the two Muhammadan wanderers, who in the ninth century 
travelled the greater parts of India and China and mentioned “these 
islands being inhabited by Negritos” (Mouat, 1863:7). Marco Polo, the' 
Venetian traveller passed through these islands in 1290 A.D enroute to 
China and referred to them as Angamanian. The fifteenth century 
traveller, Nicolo Conti has called them as Andamania, the ‘Island of 
Gold’. John Francis Gommeli, the seventeenth century Italian doctor 
called them as Andaimon. It appears from the common name used by the 
various travellers belonging to different periods of time; “alt these terms 
seem obviously to be based on the Malaya name for the islanders, as the 
Malaya of the Peninsula have, for many centuries, used the islands for 
their piratical practices and for a trade of Andamanese slaves to their own 
country and Siam (this upto about 1860) and have known them by the 
term Handuman” (Andaman and Nicobar Gazatteer, 1908: 13). From 
time immemorial, these people have been referred to by the Malaya as 
Handuman, a corrupt form of Hanuman ‘the monkey God’ of Hindu 
mythology and the epic Ramayana (Bonington, 1931: 172). The term 
Angmanain used by Marco Polo, according to Colonal Yules is the Arabic 
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(obique) dual indicating the two Andamans viz., the Great Andaman and 
the Little Andaman, inhabited by the people belonging to the same 
Negrito stock (Man, 1885 : 2). 

The Tang dynasty of China described the islands as the ‘Land of 
Rakshasas’ (Singh, 1994: 2). The Tanjore inscriptions of 1050 A.D. have 
mentioned the Andaman Islands as ti:maitti:vu (Singh, ibid). In the same 
inscriptions, the Nicobar Islands have been referred to as Nakkavaram. 
According to Krishnaswamy Iyengar, the over sea expeditions of 
Rajendra Chola II of the Tamil country included Nagadipa ‘the great 
Nicobar’ and Kardipa, ‘the Car Nicobar’ (Bonington, 1931: 172). “The 
Nancowry Island was connecting the Southern Indian empires and the 
Srivijaya empire of Java” (Radakrishnan, 1981: 40), 

Marco Polo described the natives of the Andaman Islands as; 
“Angmanain is a very large island, not governed by a king. The 
inhabitants are idolaters, and are a most brutish and savage race, having 
heads, eyes and teeth resembling those of the canine species. Their 
dispositions are cruel, and every person, not being of their own nation, 
whom they can lay their hands upon, they kill and eat” (Masefield, 1908: 
347). Some of the statements made by Marco Polo about the tribals of 
Andamans that; “the natives live on rice and milk and that they have 
coconuts and plantains are incorrect. It is evident that all he knew of the 
islands was derived from hear say’ (Brown, 1949 : 7-8). Master Caeser 
Frederik, who happened to pass through these islands in 1566 wrote - 
‘From Nicubar to Pegu is, as it were, a row or chain of an infinite number 
of islands, of which many are inhabited with wild people, and they call 
those islands, the Island of Andemaon, and they call their people savage 
or wild because they eat one another also, these islands have war with one 
another, for they have small bargues and with them they take one another, 
and so eat one another, and if by evil chance any ship be lost on those 
islands, as many have been there is not one man of these ships lost there 
that escapeth uneated or unslain” (Frederik, 1625, Vol - II : 710). Brown 
(1948:8) has made it clear that — “Inspite of the repeated descriptions of 
the Andamanese by early writers as ferocious cannibals, there is good 
reason to think that they have not deserved quite so evil a reputation. If 
they had even been.cannibals they had certainly abandoned the custom by 
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the time the islands were occupied in 1858. It is improbable that such 
inveterate maneaters, as they are supposed to have been, would have 
entirely altered their ways in the course of a century or two. The legend 
probably had its origin in the fact that the Andamanese attacked all 
strangers who landed on their coasts and (in the North Andaman, at any 
rate) often disposed of the bodies of slained enemies by cutting them into 
pieces and burning them on fire”. 

The hostile activities of the Andamanese tribes, never allowed any 
la:w ‘outsider, ghost’ to come in contact with them. The trend continued 
till 1858 A.D., the establishment of the first Penal Settlement in Port Blair 
and the third attempt to colonise the islands. The first Penal Settlement 
was established in March, 1858 “which inaugurated the ceremonial 
establishment of the outsiders” and the decrease of the population of the 
various Andamanese tribes, the natives of those islands (Manoharan, 1989: 
4). The first attempt towards establishing friendly relations with the 
natives was initiated by Rev.H.Corbyn and the Chaplain at Port Blair. 
Initially, they built huts in Ross Islands which later came to be knowrf as 
‘Andaman Homes’ in 1863. Man who became the officer in-charge of the 
Andaman Homes in 1875 was the first who made any serious attempts to 
study their customs and languages. Portman succeeded him in 1879. 
Portman kept the studies of their languages continued and he could 
describe at least .five different languages (Bea, Bale, Puchikwar, Kol and 
Juwoi) spoken by the five different tribes of South Andaman. RadcUff- 
Brown studied the Andamanese tribes during 1906-1908. Most of his 
data were from the North Andaman tribes and by that time itself, most of 
the tribes of the South and Middle Andamans either started dwindling or 
at the verge of extinction. 

Various reasons have been given by various scholars for the extinction 
of the sons of the soil, the Negritos who were the most isolated tribes of 
the known history. In spite of all, the Negritos kept alive their cultures 
and languages of the different groups. They mixed up the cultures and 
languages of the different tribal groups but of Negrito origin and kept 
themselves at distance from the non-Andamanese population and 
maintained their separate identity as ‘Great Andamanese’. In 1949, the 
Forest Department of the Andamans made an attempt to rehabilitate them 
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in Bluff Islands. But, the Andamanese preferred to lead a nomadic life 
and so it could not become successful. Various attempts made by the 
government; to settle them at one place by giving employment in different 
departments also failed as they did not strict to their employment. During 
1969, the Andaman administration took further initiatives to rehabilitate 
them in one place, so as to protect them from possible extinction. In 1970, 
a new settlement was started in Strait Island, exclusively for the surviving 
Great Andamanese. 

Now on wards, the hither to nomadic people who were scattered at 
different places started to continue a settled life at one place with the help 
of the Andaman administration. But, their settled life has given rise to 
new kinds of challenges like the extinction of their cultural and linguistic 
identities. Portman as far back as in 1898 (p.15) wrote; “as the 
Andamanese race are almost extinct my researches into their languages 
will probably be the last that will be made”. His observation, though 
became true as the individual tribes lost their custom and language, but 
they could retain a separate cultural and linguistic identity till recently 
mixing up the cultures and languages of the former tribes under a 
common name Andamanese or more precisely as Great Andamanese to 
distinguish themselves from the Onge of Little Andaman and the Jarawa 
of Southwest Andaman. 

After their rehabilitation in Strait Island, their population also has 
shown a steady increase. The increase in population is remarkable. They 
were of only 23 persons in 1976 which rose upto 43 by 2000. But the 
population of the children in the age group of 0-20 years is more in 
number (22 persons) and the sex ratio also is alarmingly disproportionate; 

2 males and 5 females in the age group of 11-20 years and 11 males and 4 
famates in the age group of 0-10 years. So, the population as such though 
increased, it has paved the way for new kind of challenges. What would 
be the marriage pattern for these children? Should they be allowed to 
have marriage unions with the non-Andamanese people or not? What will 
happen to their community identity in such happenings of marriage 
practices with non-Andamanese people as the male population among the 
children is over populated and marriages between the siblings are not 
allowed? Marriages between the Andamanese boys and non-Andamanese 
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girls certainly will affect their linguistic identity as the mother’s language 
always will have its own role in such cases, especially in the family or 
home domain. The children are brought up in the changed social 
environment in which their traditional culture and language did not carry 
the same value as it were earlier. So, their linguistic identity in terms of 
the composite language evolved also is now at danger as the children are 
more inclined towards the other culture in place of their own and the 
elders are not imparting their traditional culture and language to the 
children. Neither the elders nor the children show interest towards their 
indegenous culture and language. 
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ANDAMAN ISLANDS 


Andaman Islands are part of the chain of islands formed out of part of 
what is termed the ‘young fold’ mountains of South East Asia. They are 
considered to be a continuation of the Arkan Yoma of Burma in the north 
to the island festoon in the southwest of Sumatra, present Indonesia (Lai, 
1976: 11). Geographically, they lie between 10° 13’and 13° 30’ North 
Latitude and 92° 15’ and 93° 10’ East Longitude, running north to south in 
the Bay of Bengal. The northern most island of the Andaman Group of 
Islands lies at a distance of 896 kms southeast of the mouth of the 
Hooghly river in West Bengal (India) and at a distance of 192 kms from 
the south of Cape Negrais in Burma. The Nicobar Group of Islands are 
separated by a 190 kms stretch of the sea, popularly known as ‘Ten 
Degree Channel’ which is 145 kms wide and 400 fathoms deep. The 
capital of this Union Territory, Port Blair is situated in South Andaman 
and is at a distance of 1,255 kms from Calcutta, 1,190 kms from Chennai, 
1,200 kms from Vishakhpatnam and 544 kms from the A c hin Head of 
Sumatra (Indonesia). 

Various publications give different numbers for the total number of 
islands of the Andaman and Nicobar Group of Islands one of the Union 
Territories of the Union of India. According to the Directorate of 
Information, Publicity and Tourism (Andaman and Nicobar 
Administration) the total number of islands of the Union Territory is 570, 
which stretch over an area of more than 700 kms in the north-south 
directions. The total area of the Union Territory is 8,249 sq.kms, of 
which 92 per cent are covered with dense forests. 

The Andaman Islands are of a dome-shaped forest covered hill ranges 
running parallel to each other from north to south. But, the chains of hill 
ranges are broken at many places by the intervening sea creeks and straits. 
Further, the hill ranges are cut across by valleys with streams flowing 
through them in all directions (Lai, 1976:3). The evergreen forests of 
these islands are full of many valuable trees and the gurjan tree (ko:ran in 
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Andamanese language) grows to a height of 50 feet before shooting a 
single branch. The mangrove forest, low and high are one among the 
special features of these islands. The low mangrove forests extend 
farthest into the sea and take the full blast of the tidal current. These more 
or less dense gregation of the evergreen belts contains mangroves to a 
height of about 20 feet. Behind the low level mangrove belt, there exists 
the high mangrove forest, where the trees reach to a height of 40 feet to 
70 feet. The Andamanese had an added advantage of the mangrove 
forests either in their hostile attacks on the intruders or in supplementing 
their food by either shooting the fishes or in catching small turtles which 
enter the mangrove belt during the period of tidal waves. 

Though Andaman Islands are rich in vegetation, the fauna of the 
region exhibits complete absence of large mammals. The total numbers 
of identified mammals are only 20 out of which 12 are peculiar to the 
islands. Bats and rats constitute three-fourth of the known mammals of 
the islands. The small pig (Sus Andamanencis) called ara: in 
Andamanese language is the only large mammals found in the Andaman 
forests. It formed one of the major sources of food supply for the various 
tribes, especially to the forest-dwelling section of the tribes. Deer, 
toylacon in Andamanese language was introduced in 1920s. But the 
Andamanese did not consume the flesh of the deer. Of late, the present 
Great Andamanese have started consuming the same. They do not hunt 
the same as they have completely stopped hunting and even do not 
possesss bows and arrows, but trap them using the borrowed technique. 
Formely, they hunted the deer either to attract the pigs which used to 
come to eat the flesh, making easeful in locating the pigs during their 
hunting expeditions or to exchange the same for their basic needs 
including opium and alcohol. 

Though, there are 570 islands of various sizes, they can be grouped 
into two as Andaman Group and Nicobar Group. In all respects like 
language, people, geography and flora and fauna, these two groups of 
islands have their own distinctiveness. Whatever might have been the 
total number of islands and islets either named and unnamed, only 38 of 
them are inhabited - 26 in the Andaman Group and 12 in the Nicobar 
Group (Singh, 1994:1). 
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The Andaman Group of Islands including the number of outlying 
unnamed islets and the Little Andaman, in all are 204 or so and are spread 
over an area of 4,128 sq. kms. Little Andaman Island inhabited by the 
Onge is the only flat island, the rest being full of hillocks and steep rocks 
covered with dense forest from top to bottom. Little Andaman Island lies 
to the south of the Great Andaman Islands, also popularly known as the 
Andamans, lies at a distance of 48 kms from the Rutland Island, the 
southern most island of the Great Andaman or Andamans. The Great 
Andaman, though are considered to be one island, it may be divided into 
the following four separate areas based on the intervening creeks (Lai, 
1976: 1) 

1. North Andaman (850.02 sq. kms) 

2. Middle Andaman (948.61 sq.kms) 

3. Baratang Island (25.6 sq.kms) 

4. South Andaman (832.72 sq.kms) 

Strait Island (3.11 sq.kms) where the present Great Andamanese have 
been rehabilitated is one among the Baratang group of islands (Dutta; 
1978: 5), It is situated at a distance of about 56 kms towards northeast of 
Port Blair. 

The tribal population of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands can 
broadly be classified as the Negritos who occupied the Andaman Group 
of Islands - present Andaman District and the Mongoloids who occupied 
the Nicobar Group of Islands - present Nicobar District, Linguistically 
also, they form into two different linguistic groups; the Negritos speaking 
different languages belonging to the Andamanese family of languages 
(Manoharan, 1983) and the Mongoloids speaking various dialects of the 
Nicobarese language belonging to the Mon-Khmer branch of the Austro- 
Asiatic family of languages. Throughout the history of this Union 
Territory, the Nicobarese language speaking Monogoloids are more in 
number than the Negritos. 

According to the 1981 Census, the population of the Union Territory 
was 1, 88,741 persons (56.83 per cent male and 43.17 per cent female). 
There were 491 inhabited villages and only one town, Port Blair, the 
capital of the Union Territory. The total number of tribal population, 
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according to the 1981 Census was 22,361 persons who formed 11.85 per 
cent to the total population. But 21,172 persons (94.68 per cent) of the 
total tribal population were Nicobarese tribes and the different tribes of 
the Negrito stock were only 1.189 persons. The major concentration of 
the Nicobarese is in the 12 different islands of the Nicobar Group of 
Islands (Nicobar District). The major concentration of the various 
Negrito tribes (the Great Andamanses, the Onge, the Jarawa and the 
Sentinelese) is in the Andaman Group of Islands (Andaman District). In 
the Andaman District, the tribal population according to the 1981 Census 
was only 1,189 persons who formed 0.75 per cent to the island’s tribal 
population. 

From the known historical past to tilL date, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands are famous for the following two objects viz., Hawabil and Amber. 
Hawabil is the name of a bird belonging to the swallow family and the 
name of the bird is the corrupt form of the Persian word Ababeel. But in 
Andamans, the word is used to refer to both the bird and the nest that they 
make. These birds build their nests on the top of steep rocks or in dark 
cave like places found adjoining the sea and the hillocks or rocks. They 
build their nests collecting marine vegetables which have got medical 
value. So, the used nests are collected and are sold. The nests are used in 
soup preparations in China and other Southeast Asian countries. Amber 
‘trepang’ is the other valuable thing collected on the sea-shore. It is ‘a 
fatty, gum like, blackish-grey substance found in the intestinal tract of the 
sperm whale, physeter catodon (Yojana, 1976:51). People in other 
countries hunt whales to collect this object. But, in Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, these substances are collected from the sea-shores. It is 
supposed to have been from dead whales that floated and drifted towards 
the shores. 

In the history of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and especially in 
the history of the various tribes of the Negrito stock, these two things 
have got a special place and reverence as most of their contacts and 
enemity were with those people from China, Malcsia and other Southeast 
Asian countries who landed in these islands in search of these objects. 
Frequent visits of these people who are termed as la:w ‘ghost, spirit’ in 
Andaman language virtually made them hostile to all outsiders, i.e., non- 
Andamanese in general. After establishing friendly relations with the 
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various Andamanese tribes, “during certain parts of the year some of the 
natives are employed in collecting Trepang (bache de mer) under the 
direction of petty officers, who are natives of India or Burma (Brown, 
1948: 19). The swallow bird is called Jibe:t in Andamanese language. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands formerly had the status of ‘D State’ of 
the Indian Union. From first November 1956, it was declared as a Union 
Territory administered by the Chief Commissioner. The post of Chief 
Commissioner was elevated to the rank of a Lieutenant Governor on 
November 12, 1982. 
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ANDAMANESE POPULATION 


The different Andamanese tribal groups of the Andaman Group of 
Islands were never had a headcount, until their population reduced 
considerably. Man in 1882 estimated the Aka-Bea tribe to be of 400 
persons, though they might have been of at least 1,000 persons at the time 
of the establishment of the Penal Settlement in 1858. All the tribes put 
together were estimated to be of 4,000 persons. This estimation appears 
to be the multiplication of the total estimate for the Aka-Bea tribe by ten, 
the total number of tribes belonging to the Great Andaman group. 
Portman estimated the population of the entire Negritos to be of 8,000 
persons which of course is little too high in respect of the areas occupied 
by the tribes and the possible food supply to the population. Judging from 
the availability of food supply from the respective regions occupied by the 
different tribes, Brown concluded that the total population of the 
Andaman Islands must have been of about 5,500 persons. The following 
are the details of his estimation; the four tribes of the North Andaman (the 
Aka-Cari, the Aka-Kora, the Aka-Bo and the Aka-Jeru) were of 1,500 
persons (2.75 per squre miles), the tribes of the Middle Andaman with 
Baratang and Ritchie’s Archipelago (Aka-Kede, the Aka-Kol, the Oko- 
Juwoi, the A-Pucikwar and the Akar-Bale) were of 2,250 persons (2.50 
per square miles), the two tribes of the South Andaman (the Aka-Bea and 
the Jarawa) were of 1.200 persons (2 per square miles) and the Onge of 
Little Andaman and the Sentinelese of the North Sentinel Islands were of 
700 persons (1.75 per square miles) - putting the total of 5,650 persons 
and rounding up to 5,500 persons. The estimation of the different 
subgroups of the Negritos given in the 1901 Census was 4,800 persons. 

The first attempt to enumerate the Great Andamanese tribes by head- 
count was attempted during the 1901 Census. The total count for all the 
ten tribes of the Great Andaman group was 625 . persons (Brown, 1949; 
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16). The details are given in Table II. The 1931 Census gave the details 
of the different tribes including the number of half breds found among the 
respective tribal groups. The details are given in Table III. By the time of 
1961 Census, the ten different tribes were found to be of 19 persons only 
and now onwards they are known by the general name Andamanese and 
not by the names of the individual tribes. During the same period the 
“account made in 1961 by the Andaman and Nicobar Station of the 
Anthropological Survey of India recorded 33 souls by including the half 
castes in the count” (1961 Census). Of the 33 persons, 18 persons were 
living near Tirur in South Andaman, six were living in Port Blair, three 
were living in Baratang and three were living in Long Island. So, in spite 
of the heavy reduction in population size, the tribe as a whole did not even 
attempt to establish themselves as a homogenous population settling in a 
place. 

Several reasons have been told by various scholars at different periods 
of time for the reducation of the population of the Great Andaman group. 
The foremost reason is the punitive measures undertaken by the 
administration after the establishment of the second Penal Settlement in 
1858. The indigenous population of the Andaman Islands, the Negritos 
were hostile to the newcomers and practically were in constant war with 
the settlers. To escape from their threat, as a retaliatry measure, the local 
administration introduced the policy of punitive measures, in which the 
sons of the soil were shot down and pushed back to the deep forest. The 
measures were repeated whenever the Andamanese appeared at the 
vicinity of the settlements established by the settlers. This naturally 
brought down the size of the various tribes considerably as many of their 
men and abled boys who formed the party of hostile expeditions were 
shot down, leaving the women and young children to starve as the former 
were the main source of food supplied to the group. Apart from this, they 
became victims of the various diseases unknown to the natives. Syphilis 
was introduced among the tribes in 1870 and epidemic of measles broke 
out among them in 1877. It has been reported by Portman (1899) that the 
mortality from measles and its sequelae was one-half if not two thirds of 
the whole population of the Great Andaman. 

The reason explained in the 1911 Census for the reduction in size of 
the Andaman tribes was in terms of the theory of natural balancing of the 
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population of the ecology. It has been argued that one of the principal 
causes of the gradual disappearance of the race is sterility. It is probable 
that the Andamanese were at no time very prolific. There was probably 
always a tendency to infertility, “as a preventive to over-population and 
this natural tendency has been enhanced by the introduction of Syphilis, 
till it amounts to actual sterility 5 (Lewis,, 1911). In the 1961 Census also 
it has been mentioned that “the number of effectively procreating adults 
and the birth rate amongst the Andamanese is alarmingly low and it 
would not be long before this remnants of a once virulent tribe may 
altogether lose its existence or identity 5 (1961 Census, Vol.XVIl - Part 1). 
Whatever might have been the reasons, the size of the ten different 
populations of the Great Andaman group steadily -decreased ever since the 
establishment of the Penal Settlement, resulting in the disproportionate 
sex ratio for different age groups among the indigenous endogamous 
groups. Brown (1948) has stated that out of a total cf about 500 natives 
whom he could saw in 1907 at different times, there were not more than a 
dozen children of less than five years old. While the death-rate went on 
increasing, a birth in the Andamanese family became a rare occurrence. 
Even infant mortality rate was more high and of the new horns very few 
survived. 

Brown (1948) has observed that between 1858 and 1901, the tribes of 
the North Andaman has been reduced to about 27 per cent and those of 
the Middle Andaman and South Andaman to about 18 per cent. Between 
1921 and 1931 the population has marked a recorded decrease of 57 per 
cent as the 1931 Census could record only 90 persons against a total of 
201 persons reported in the 1921 Census. The details cf the population 
size of hie different tribes of the Groat Andaman group through the ages 
are given in Table I. Present population of the Great Andamanese is of 43 
persons. The size cf the population of the present Great Andamanese 
according to the age-group is given in Table IV. 

The tribes occupying South Andaman were the first tc come in contact 
with the settlers through the institution called 'Andamanese Homes’ 
introduced in July 1875. Ironically, they were the first to become extinct. 
It has already been observed in the 191 i Census that “the decline in the 
numbers of a tribe is in direct relation to its degree of contact with 
civilization”. Brown wrote in 1948 that “it is probable that in another 
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fifty years the natives of the Great Andaman tribes will be extinct”. Guha. 
(1952) raised the doubt of preserving them and wrote “whether it will be 
possible to save the Andamanese from the fate of the Tasmanians whose 
last representative passed away about 1770 is extremely doubtful’. But, 
Andamanese as a tribe could survive till today. But their original ethnic 
identity as the Negrito certainly is not going to survive. Population no 
doubt has increased, but it is at the cost of their own physical and cultural 
characters, due to the free mingling of the Andamanese with the non- 
Andamanese settlers, especially their women folk having established 
sexual relations with the settlers. The disproportionate sex ratio for 
different age-groups has resulted in inducting non-Andamanese man and 
woman, as life partners for either of the sex. The widows, for survival 
were forced to accept non-Andamanese man. 
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RACIAL AFFILIATION 


Flower was the first to suggest the racial affiliation of the Andaman 
Islanders with that of the African Negroes. In his opinion, “it is possible 
but this is purely hypothetical that the Andamanese, whose geographical 
position is almost midway between either extremes of the range of the 
wooly haired races, may be the unchanged or little modified 
representative of a primitive type from whom the African Negroes on the 
one hand and the Oceanic Negroes on the other, have taken their origin, 
and hence everything connected with their history or structure becomes of 
the greatest interest to anthropologists” (quoted by Man, 1885 : 17). 
Brown (1948: 492) opined that the Andaman Islands were peopled by sea 
from the coast of Burma. The Andaman Islanders were surrounded by 
people of Mongoloid or Austroloid origin, speaking either Austro-Asiatic 
or Sino-Tibetan languages. To their south are the Nicobarese and the 
Shomphen, the Austro-Asiatic languages speaking Mongoloids. To their 
north and northeast are the Australoids and Mongoloids, speaking 
languages belonging to the Austro-Asiatic and the Sino-Tibetan family of 
languages. To their east are the people speaking Austro-Asiatic 
Languages and are mostly Mongoloids. To their west are the people of the 
Indian subcontinent, speaking languages belonging to the four different 
language families viz., Austro-Asiatic, Dravidian, Tibeto-Burman and 
Indo-Aryan who are classified as Austroloids, Monogoloids, Caucosoids 
and Negroids (Risley, 1915, Sarkar, 1961; Malhotra, 1978). Thus, the 
Andaman Islands form a highly isolated Negrito population. 

Anthropologically, the Andaman Islanders have been classified “as 
the Negrito or Pygmy race, because they bear in general, a close 
biological resemblance with the Negritoids” (Dutta, 1978:6). The 
Negritos are considered to be very short statured people with* well- 
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proportioned body build, broad headed, broad face having some what 
fully not everted lips and straight nose. Their body hair is scanty, skin 
colour varies from reddish brown to sooty black, the head hair is black, 
and the hair type is of peppercorn pattern. Their similarities in physical 
characters with the other Southeast Asiatic Negritos beyond doubt prove 
that they are the survivors of the Asiatic Pygmy or the Negrito race (Dutta, 
ibid). The Andaman Islanders are considered to be “the most ancient 
remnants of the human race still surviving in any part of the world, who 
had been very little affected from contact with other people and subsists 
principally on fishing and hunting” (Guha, 1952 : 1). They represent the 
purest living example of the Negrito stock and culture (Cipriani, 1966: xi) 
as they have succeeded “in retaining most of their original racial 
characteristics in a much purer form than perhaps any other known people 
whom we know of intimately” (Dutta, 1978: 6). 

Brown (1948: 409) observed that “the Andamanese, the Semang of 
the Philippine Negritos are so similar in physical characteristics that it is 
reasonable to suppose that they are descended from a single stock”. After 
undertaking anthropological studies especially on the body measurements 
and hair type of the Andaman Islanders and other Negrito tribes of 
Southeast Asia, it has been proved that, their collalarals are to be found in 
the Semang - an aboriginal group inhabiting central region of Malay 
Peninsula and also East Sumatra and in the Aeta, another aboriginal group 
inhabiting the northernmost part of Luzon in the Philippine Islands 
(Martin, 1905 : 185, 1022-23, Lapicque, 1908: 22-26;Sullivan, 1921 : 
174-99, Schebesta, 1952 : 326-91). The following are the observations 
given by Pandit (1976:84) - “The Asian Negritos (Andamanese) may 
have only a distant affinity with the Negroid people of Africa. According 
to one hypothesis, they are some of the surviving representatives of a once 
flourishing Negrito race that held sway in the entire South-East Asian 
region including the outlying Islands. This race was at some stage 
annihilated, pushed out or assimilated by more powerful racial groups 
migrating into these regions from other regions. The other representatives 
of this great Negrito race are said to be the two small tribal groups, the 
Semang of Malaysia and the Aeta of the Philippines with whom the 
Andamanese bear not only physical out also cultural resemblance”. But, 
unfortunately nobody has given a serious thought for comparative studies 
of these tribes either linguistically or culturally. 
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More recently, the DNA studies conducted by .Erika Hagelberg, a 
geneticist at Cambridge University and Carlos Lalueza Fox from the 
University of Barcelona, could extract enough DNA from the hair of 42 
people to compare the genetic relationship of the Andamanese with other 
ethnic groups around the world. Their findings are as follows (Cannor, 
1998) 

1. “It looks like the Andamanese are the descendants of a much 
earlier hunter-gathering group of humans who did not have any later 
contact with the agricultural people and who were therefore not part 
of the subsequent population explosion out of Africa and across the 
Asian Continent”. 

2. The Andamanese may prove to be one of the few people alive today 
with a truly ancient genetic lineage dating directly to the earliest 
human migrations across Asia and 

3. “.the Andamanese are the descendants of one of the earliest 

expansions of anatomically modem humans. They appear more 
closely related to Southern African Pygmies than to other Asian 
groups. They are, in effect, the descendants of the earliest migrations 
of Homo Sapiens out of Africa. 

To the above mentioned observations, it may be added that the 
Negritos of the Andaman Islands like the Popuan can not count beyond 
three (Brown, 1948). The following are the numerals in the present 
Andamanese (Great Andamanese) language: ondoplo ‘one’, onjiriko ‘two’ 
and onda:0ol ‘three’ (Manoharan, 1989: 81). Further, the linguistic 
differences between the Great Andaman group and the Little Andaman 
group are to such an extent that “it would not be possible from a 
consideration of the vocabulary alone to prove that they belonged to the 
same language stock. It is only when the grammatical structure of the 
language is examined that it is possible to show that they are really all 
derived from an original language” (Brown, 1914 : 40). So, the tribes of 
the little Andaman group (the Onge, the Jarawa and the Sentinelese) are 
considered to be the descendants of an earlier wave of migration and the 
ten different tribes (Cari, Kora, Jem, Bo, Kede, Kol, Pucikwar, Juwoi, 
Bale and Bea) of the Great Andaman group, are the descendants of the 
later wave of migration. Though, the different groups exhibit on the 
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whole uniform and homogeneous physical composition, since they have 
been cut off by circumstances “into small communities since the distant 
past, they must have developed local variations through the process of a 
micro evolution - a matter remains to be probed into” (Dutta, 1978:6). 
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TRIBAL GROUPS AND SUB GROUPS 


The Negritos of the Andaman group of islands were of thirteen 
different tribal groups. Apart from the three tribal groups viz., the Onge 
of Little Andaman, the Sentinelese of North Sentinel Island and the 
Jarawa of South Andaman who have been classed as belonging to the 
Little Andaman group or division, the other ten tribal groups spread over 
the Andaman group of islands have been classed as belonging to the Great 
Andaman group or division. The ten different tribal groups were : the 
Aka-Cari, the Aka-Kora, the Aka-Bo, the Aka-Jeru, the Aka-Kede, the 
Aka-Kol, the Oko-Juwoi, the A-Pucikwar, the Akar-Bale and the Aka- 
Bea; the order being their distribution from north to south of the islands. 
The A-Pucikwar were also known as the Aka-Bojig-Yab and the Akar- 
Bale were also known as the Aka-Bale-Wa in the language of the Aka- 
Bea. Further, the Aka-Bea themselves were also known as the Bojig-ngiji. 
These names referred to their linguistic and social identities. 

The areas occupied by the different tribes were well defined economic 
zones. A tribal group occupying a particular area was to exploit the forest 
or the sea lying within their area only, for the food supplies and other 
needs. If any tribal group entered into the territory of others, even the 
neighbouring tribal group, either for hunting or even by mistake, it was a 
great offense which resulted many a times even in continuous war. So, 
the different tribal groups were constantly in war with each other, on such 
grounds, though they may meet at times with each other in a friendly way. 
Each tribal group was a strict endogamous group. A tribal group 
occupying a particular area was well versed with their immediate 
neighbours only, without having any knowledge of the existence of 
farthest tribal groups. With regard to the tribal autonomy and. their 
interpersonal relations Brown (1948: 22) has observed that — “Each such 




community, which will be spoken of as a “local group”- was independent 
and autonomous, leading its own life and regulating its own affairs. Each 
group has occasional relations with other neighbouring groups, visitors 
might pass from one to another, or the two groups might meet together for 
a few days and join in feasting and dancing. On the other hand there were 
often quarrels between neighbouring groups, which might result in a state 
of feud between them for many months. Between communities separated 
from one another by a distance of only 50 miles or even less there were no 
direct relations whatever. The members of one community kept to their 
own part of the country, only leaving it to visit their friends within a 
narrow radius’. Each group was hostile to the tribes within their own 
group whom they do not know and to all other Andamanese, and to all 
strangers and foreigners (Portman, 1898:25). 

Each tribal group was further divided into a number of local groups 
and a man or a woman is generally regarded as belonging to the local 
group, in the country' of which he or she was bom. A person, however, 
may join the other local group if the members of the other group were 
willing to accept him or her. In cases of a person marrying a girl 
belonging to an another local group, his residence after marriage can be 
either with his or with her parents. These local groups put together 
formed the tribal group and “a tribe consisted of a number of local groups 
all speaking what the natives themselves regard as one language, each 
tribe having its own language and its name” (Brown, 1948: 23). 

The tribal groups were further divided into two as Aryato and 
Eremtage based on the place of their residence. The Aryato resided on the 
coastline and exploited the sea for their subsistence. The Eremtaga on the 
other hand were depended completely on the forest for their subsistence. 
Aryato is derived from the words ar - ‘a particle’ and ya:u:to - ‘a rope 
made from the inner bark of the Melochia Velutina used by the 
Andamanese to harpoon turtle and Eremtaga is derived from the words, 
erem - ‘jungle’ and toxo ‘tree’. Portman (1898) has reported another 
group named a:da-jig or people who live on the banks of the large creeks 
which has practically merged with the Eremtaga. The Aryato and the 
Eremtaga did not have much intercourse with each other and so there was 
a small difference of the dialects spoken by these two groups (Portman, 
ibid : 25). Further, the differences between these two groups were to such 
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an extent that the Eremtaga (forest - dwellers) were “entirely ignorant of. 
such matters as turtle or dugong hunting” (Brown, 1948:26). A kind of 
hierarchy has existed among these two group. Portman (1898:25) has 
reported that “a child of one tribe may become a member of another by 
adoption, and occasionally the child of an Erem-taga may be brought up 
an Ar-yauto; but an Ar-yauto never becomes an Erem-taga, the former 
despising the latter’. Not all the tribal groups had both the divisions - the 
coast dwellers and the forest dwellers. Some tribal groups like the A- 
Pucikwar, the Aka-Kede, the Aka-Jeru and the Aka-Kora were of both 
coast-dwellers and forest-dwellers. Tribal groups such as the Oko-Juwoi 
and the Aka-Bo, though had coastal region in their territories, by their 
occupation and mode of life they were of forest dwellers only. 

The meanings of the tribal names are given by Brown (1948:24) for 
some of them. The Aka-Cari got their name from the word cari meaning 
‘salt-water’. The Aka-Jeru got their name from the name of a tree called 
jeru “a species of Sterculia” in their language. The Akar-Bale can be 
derived from a Word meaning ‘the other side’ of a creek or strait, referring 
to their position in the Archipelago. The A-Pucikwar also known by the 
name Aka-Bojig-Yab is derived from a stem pucik - meaning ‘belonging 
to ourselves’. Man (1885:54) has reported that “the belief held by all, or 
the majority of the tribes of the Great Andaman, is that the bo:jig-Yab - is 
the original language spoken by their remote ancestors and from which 
the various other existing dialects have sprung. The word bo:jig - is used 
in a special sense to denote “our”, or “our style of’. 

For example, bo:jig~ngi:ji - (the South Andaman tribe’s name for 
itself), literally, our friends bo:jig-yab(tribes on their northern border), 
literally ‘our language”. According to him yab- in South Andaman and 
war- in South of Middle Andaman signify “language”. 
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LANGUAGES OF THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS 


The different tribal groups of the Andaman group of islands spoke 
different languages and the tribal groups were language specific. But, 
each tribal group had a working knowledge on the languages of the 
adjacent tribal group but not of the distant one. Portman (1898) gave 
detailed account of the following five different languages - Aka-Bea-da. 
Akar-Bale, Puchiwar, Aukau-JuwoT and Kol spoken by the five different 
tribes of the South Andaman group of tribes. He categorically has spelled 
out that “in the present work I have taken the five languages of the five 
tribes of the South Andaman Group, spoken by the members of the tribes, 
disregarding the small differences of dialect which occur between Ar- 
Yauto and Erem-taga of the same tribe, who do not mix much, and 
between that spoken by the main body of the tribes, and that of those who 
reside on the border of another tribe, where a certain fusion of dialects has 
taken place” (Portman, 1898:25). As regards to the linguistic homogeneity 
of a tribe, he has made it clear that, “some of these tribes are also sub¬ 
divided into septs, each sept having a separate headman, but all speaking 
the same language” (Portman, ibid: 22). Within a tribal group a band or 
sept occupying one extreme end of their area knew little of those of the 
other end as it has been reported by Portman (ibid:24). For example 
“among the Aka-Bea-da the Southern septs knew little of the Northern, 
and their dialects varied; those at: the extreme north becoming slightly 
mixed with Puchikwar” (Portman, ibid, p.2.4). At the same time their 
knowledge about the farther tribes are nil and “in many cases no 
knowledge was possessed regarding tribes distant only fifteen or twenty 
miles” (Man, 1885: xxi). Brown has reported that, until the establishment 
of the Penal Settlement in 1858, the Aka-Bca and the Aka-Jeru did not 
know of each other’s existence (Brown,1914). Even after the 
establishment of the Penal Settlement, for many years the officers of the 
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Andaman did not know the existence of the Aka-Kora and Aka-Bo tribes 
who have been identified either as Aka-Jeru or Aka-Cari. 

Man’s observation on their languages is that “of the six sentences such 
as would occur in daily conversation collected from the languages of the 
neighbouring two tribes bo:jig-ngi:ji-(Aka-Bea) and bo:jig-yab-(A- 
Pucikwar), out of some thirty words only three words are found to be the 
same in both the languages (Man, 1885 :54). But, “members of the 
various communities are sufficiently acquainted with the dialect spoken 
by their immediate neighbours as to hold intercourse with them” (Man, 
ibid: xxviii). So, it has become clear that stable bilingualism existed 
among the neighbouring tribes who were acquainted with each other, at 
least among those particular bands of the particular tribal groups. 

Brown was the first to work among the following four tribes of the 
North Andaman Islands - the Aka-Cari, the Aka-Kora, the Aka-Bo and 
the Aka-Jeru. His observation on the language situation was that “each 
tribe consisted of a number of persons who speak what is regarded by the 
natives as one language” (Brown, 1948: 23). His observation on the 
dialects of a language is that “within most of the languages, in spite of the 
small size of the linguistic community, there are variations of dialect from 
. one part of the tribe to another” (Brown, ibid: 495). Apart from the tribes 
of the North Andaman Islands, he also was the first to work on the 
language of the Onge of the Little Andaman Island. 

Apart from the language and dialect differences, it has been reported 
by Man (1885), Portman (1898) and Brown (1948) that the Andamanese 
had a distinct poetical dialect. Man (1885) observed that - “They have 
also a distinct poetical dialect and in their songs subordinate everything to 
rhythm, the greatest liberties being there by taken not only with the forms 
of their words, but even with the grammatical construction of the 
sentences”. Further, he has made it clear that the differences between the 
ordinarily spoken language and that of the poetical variety are of so 
different that “the composer of a-new song has to explain its meaning in 
the ordinary vernacular to his chorus as well as to the audience in general” 
(Man, ibid). Each person had the right to compose a song and to narrate a 
story based on his experiences either on matter such as hunting or a 
mishap he came across. On such matters, each person had his own style 
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of composing and narration. Similar kind of situation has been observed 
by Brown (1948) with regard to their myths also. 

Brown (1948:186) has observed that “two men of the same tribe may 
relate what is substantially the same story, yet each chooses his own 
words and gestures, and to some extent they may even arrange the 
incidents differently”. The following is his conclusion on this subject 
matter - “This lack of traditional form, which is a very important 
characteristic of the Andamanese mythology, may be compared with their 
lack of traditional songs; so, within certain limits, every Oko-jumu relates 
in his own way the legends of his tribe”. So, it can be inferred from the 
language situation as reported by Man and Brown between the poetical 
style and the ordinarily spoken variety that the linguistic situation what 
existed among the various Andamanese languages can be compared to 
that of the similar kind of the one observed among the written and spoken 
varieties of modem Indian languages. More precisely, it can be said that 
the Andamanese languages were of diaglossic in nature. 

But the oral tradition has not been kept intact as the folk-songs and 
folk-tales composed and narrated during a particular period were never 
sung or narrated again or continuously. New songs and tales replaced the 
earlier ones or were retold in a different way by different persons at 
different periods of times. The oral literatures also were not of uniform 
and did not have continuity, which of course is very essential to Have a 
linguistic continuity, especially in a changed social situation wherein the 
population lost its importance in terms of numerical strength when 
compared to the others with whom they came into contact. 

Man has reported that the common belief held by all, or the majority 
of the Andamanese tribes is that “the bo: jig-yab is the original language 
spoken by their ancestors, and from which various other existing dialects 
have sprung” (Man, 1885: 54). Bo:jig-yab- is synonymous with A- 
Puchikwar. Portman (1898: 27) also has expressed a similar view and 
writes - ‘There is reason for supposing that Puchikwar was the original 
language from which the other languages in the group are derived .. It 
may be mentioned here that their knowledge on the tribes and tribal 
languages of the North Andaman group is very meager. Morepver, each 
tribe had a myth of their own with regard to the origin of the tribe and the 
language spoken by them. 
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The legends recorded by Brown onto the origin of mankind from the 
Aka-Bo and the Aka-Jem tribes, though, are related to each other in terms 
of the contents, the place occupied by the first man of their ancestors are 
different in the two myths. The following is the legend that was obtained 
by Brown (1948) from the Aka-Jem - “The frist man come out of the 
buttress of a poico (Sterculia) tree, and was called poicotobut (sterculia 
buttress). He had no wife, so he cohabited with an ant’s nest (Kot) and 
thus obtained a large number of children. These were the first 
Andamanese and Poicotobut lived at Bo ron Buliu in Aka-Jeru country”. 
The differences between the legends of the Aka-Jeru and the Aka-Bo are 
that according to the myth of the Aka-Bo, the first man was known as 
Jutpu and he took some clay from the nest of the white ants and moulded 
it into the shape of a woman. She became alive and she was his wife. 
They lived together at Teraut-Buliu, Afterwards jutpu made other people 
out of clay, The following is the Pucikwar legend recorded by Man 
(1885:97) onto the origin of the tribes of the Andaman group of islands - 
“As soon as the first couple (tomo-and chana-e:lewadi) were united 
pu:luga - (the supernatural power) gave them the bo:jig-yab- dialect 
which is the language spoken to this day, according to their belief by the 
tribe inhabiting the South-eastern portion of Middle Andaman in which 
district wdtaemi - (the “Garden of Eden”) is situated. It is, therefore, 
regarded as the mother tongue, from which the dialects of the various 
other tribes have sprung". So, it may be concluded that different tribes 
had their own legends on such topic and it is difficult to infer anything out 
of such legends. Since, Andaman Islands are supposed to have been 
populated from the Lower Burma region; it is possible to predict their first 
settlement somewhere in the North Andaman. 

Alexander J.ElIis as far back as in 1882 reported that — “There are at 
least nine Andamanese tribes speaking mutually unintelligible languages, 
all of which are however, formed after a common type of construction! 
and although in two of them an occasional resemblance in roots can be 
traced, the relational words and particles, post positions, prefixes and 
suffixes which form the principal peculiarity of the language, are totally 
different for the different tribes” (Ellis, 1882; quoted by Man, 1932 : 45). 
R.C,Temple in 1881 has summed up that — “The Andaman languages are 
one group; they have no affinities by which we might infer their 
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connection with any other known group” (quoted by Man, 1932:51). 
E.H.Man became the office-in-charge of the Andamanese Homes in July, 
1875 which gave him great opportunities to work among the various 
Andamanese tribes. But, his experience and works were mostly restricted 
to the tribes of the South and Middle Andaman. He subgrouped the 
languages of the Great Andaman group into the following three groups: 

1. The bo:jig-ngi:ji- and balawa- (otherwise called Aka-Bea and 
Akar-Bale) 

2. The bo:jig-yab-, aka-kol- and oko-ju:wai - (otherwise called A- 
Pucikwar, Oko-Juwoi and Aka-Kol) and 

3. The ake-ke-de- and the two tribes of the North Andaman (He 
has not named the two languages of the North Andaman) (Man, 
1885 :XXVIII) 

Radcliffe Brown was the first to work among the tribes inhabiting the 
North Andaman Islands. He studied the language of the Onge of the 
Little Andaman Islands also. He first differentiated the language of the 
Onge from that of the languages spoken by the ten different languages of 
the ten different tribes of the Great Andaman Islands which he termed as 
Great Andaman Group. The other two languages spoken by the Onge and 
the Jarawa were grouped by him as Little Andaman Group. The two 
groups exhibited vast differences. According to Brown, “when the 
vocabulary of Little Andaman is compared with the ten Great Andaman 
languages there is little evidence of relation, not enough, without 
reference to morphology, to prove that it belongs to the same family. In a 
fairly extensive vocabulary of Little Andaman there arc less that a dozen 
words that are clearly related to corresponding Great Andaman words” 
(Brown, 1948: 497). His observations on the ten languages of the Great 
Andaman group is that- “while there are thus a considerable number of 
words which are common to all the Great Andaman languages, there are 
innumerable instances in which the same object or concept is denoted in 
different languages by entirely different words” (Brown, ibid). Portman 
(1898: 26-36) has discussed at length the phonological and morphological 
differences that existed among the five languages of the South and Middle 
Andaman (Aka-Bea, Akar-Bale, A-Pucikwar, Aka-kol and Oko-Juwoi). 
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Brown (1948:13) subgrouped the ten different languages into the 
following two subgroups: 

1.. Northern Group - included the languages of the Aka-Cari, the 
Aka-Kora, the Aka-Bo and the Aka Jeru and 

2. Southern Group - included the languages of the Aka-Bea, the 
Akar-Bale, the Oko-Juwoi, the Aka-Kede, the Aka-kol and the 
A-Pucikar. 

He did similar kind of grouping of the Andaman Islanders based on 
their technical culture, which has been reproduced in Appendix V. Since 
the Andaman Islands are similar in physical characteristic to that of the 
Semang and the Aeta tribes, Brown (1948:407) opined that they must 
have been descended from a single stock. But, data on their languages 
were not available to him. Based on the various publications so far 
available on the various languages spoken by the different tribes of the 
Negritos of the Andaman Islands, Manoharan (1983: 92-95: 1989: 164- 
173) has made a comparative study and has subgrouped the languages of 
this newly established language family. The same has been reproduced in 
Appendix IV. 

The Tarawa originally were the inhabitants of Rutland Island and the 
West Coast of South Andaman. But, their language viz., Jarawa 
is directly related to the language of the Onge, inhabitants of the Little 
Andaman Island. The word Jarawa itself is a word from the Aka-Bea 
language meaning “stranger” (Brown 1948: 12). Hostility between the 
Aka-Bea and other tribes of the Great Andaman and the Jarawa tribe 
existed and continued. The Jarawa, though are the inhabitant of the South 
Andaman at present, their linguistic closeness with that of the language of 
the Onge of the Little Andaman suggests that they were once part of the 
Onge. They are considered to be “the descendants of emigrants who at 
sometime in the past made their way across from the Little Andaman and 
thrust themselves in upon the inhabitants of Rutland Island and the South 
Andaman maintaining their footing in the new country by force of ann” 
(Brown, ibid :13). Cipriani (1959: 44-45) has explained such migration of 
the Jarawa on some compelling situation like food scarcity or internal 
conflicts. As the heights of the Rutland Island are visible from the shore 
of the northern half of the Little Andaman Island, such course of 
migration is acceptable. 
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During 1790, the period of first Penal Settlement, Colebrooke came 
across a few tribes plying a canoe and could collect some native words 
from them. Later on, these words have been proved to be from the 
language of the Jarawa. Me Carthy, who was the first to give an account 
of the language of the Jarawa, has stated that Portman has left a scantiest 
notes on the language of the Jarawa, but, “what records were made by 
Portman and Colebrooke indicate languages rather different” (Me Carthy, 
1940:1). According to him, the Jarawa refer to themselves Ya-ang-gna . 
comprising of the particle ya- and the word Ongna meaning “a man”. It 
may be pointed out that the Onge also call themselves erie, meaning 
“man” in their language (Ganguli, 1966:13). 

Brown (1914:40) could observe only some seven comparable words 
between the language of the Onge and the Aka-Bea of the South 
Andaman and the Aka-Jeru of the North Andaman. That is, they are more 
related to the Jarawa and the Sentinelese than the tribes of the Great 
Andaman Group. 

The comparative studies of the languages of the Great Andaman 
Group and the Little Andaman Group have revealed that the language 
distance is so vast that only at morphological level both the groups show 
similarities, So, it may be viewed that the tribes speaking the languages 
of the Little Andaman Group have to be considered as the descendants of 
the earlier wave of migrating Negritos into the Andaman Islands and 
those of the Great Andaman Group, being the second or later immigrants 
- making the possibilities of the migration of the Negritos into two waves. 
So, the cultural and linguistic resemblances of them with that of the 
Semang and the Aeta also have to be viewed accordingly. 

Since the Andamanese are considered to be the immigrants from the 
coast of Lower Burma (Brown, 1948, Dutta, 1978), neither the Aka-Bea 
nor the A-Pucikwar, the tribes and languages of the South Andaman can 
be the first to immigrate as has been viewed by the natives. Their origin 
or the first settlers, naturally has to be found in the Northern part of the 
islands, keeping in view the possible route of migration from the coastal 
region of Lower Burma. 
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PRESENT GREAT ANDAMANESE 


The population size of the ten different tribes of the Great Andaman 
Group started declining in group strength after establishing friendly 
relations with the settlers. The different tribes who were endogamous 
groups were forced to come together and initially the nearby tribes started 
merging with each other. Further reduction in population made them a 
homogeneous group under the common name ‘Andamanese’. Earlier 
census records show that the Jem tribes were numerically dominant and 
the present Andamanese population too is dominated by those who claim 
Jem descendency. By the time of their rehabilitation in Strait Island in 
1970, the Jem families were more in number than the Bo, the Pucikwar 
and the Cari descendants. During 1976-82, there were four families of 
Jem descendants, two families of Bo descendants and Pucikwar, Cari and 
Pucikwar-Bale were represented by one each but were old men living 
without wife (Manoharan, 1989: 160-163). The present Great 
Andamanese or more precisely Andamanese also are of either Jerti 
descendants are of Bo descendants. But, such claims are always 
patrilineal and wife of the person need not be from the same tribe. 

Mixing up of the different endogamous and linguistic groups has 
resulted in mixing up of their languages also at various period of times 
depending upon the tribes who first came into contacts and finally merged 
together. Finally, the merging up of the existing population resulted in 
evolving a common language of Andamanese origin to be used for both 
intergroup and intragroup communications. The morphology of the 
present Andamanese language shows number of morphologically 
conditioned allomorphs. The present allomorphs if compared with the 
earlier publications of Portman (1898), Man (1923) and Brown (1948) on 
various languages, indicate the creolization of the languages (Manoharan, 
1989:10). In the process of adaptation, minority populations of a 
particular period have taken the language and customs of the majority of 
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that particular period (Manoharan, 1982: 224). In this regard Basu (1952: 
57) has observed that: “The position of the Great Andamanese being such, 
when some of their clans have become extinct, and some are dwindling 
and when the small numbers of their people have to reside together, 
irrespective of their differences in sept and dialect, and when they have 
very little independent identity in political and economic lives, they have 
naturally taken one dialect as ‘standard’ amongst themselves. It is the 
majority speaking Jeru dialect, which has been recognized as the 
Standard Dialect by them although they are very much conscious of the 
individuality of their own dialects”. Each of the tribes of the Great 
Andaman Group were either of forest - dwellers or of coast-dwellers. 
The vocabulary of the present Andamanese language shows specialization 
on sea and sea-based things. Their food habit also shows a preference for 
the sea based items-the order being.dugong, turtle, fish, crab and pig. So, 
the present Andamanese population are considered to be the descendants 
of the coast-dwellers as “it is not possible to enrich the language with a 
deep and broader knowledge of sea and sea-based things within the 
limited time depth of thirty or forty years or so” (Manoharan, 1980: 53). 

Andamanese population which stood at 23 in 1976 has shown a steady 
increase to a total of 43 (excluding the non-Andamanese woman married 
to Lo:ka) by April, 2000. The mortality rate of the children has come 
down heavily and the fertility rate has gone up. Birth, which was a rare 
occurrence, is now a common one. In 1976, there were only two women 
viz., Suruma:y and No, who were at the reproductivity age. Later Liccu 
joined them. So far, these three women alone have given birth to 26 
children (14 males and 12 females) of whom 21 children have survived 
(12 males and 9 females). Of course, admixture of the population with 
the non-Andamanese is clearly evident from the very appearance of the 
present day children. Admixture has started from the former generation 
and it is not newly introduced by the present generation. 

Admixture with the nearby groups but belonging to the Great 
Andaman group was the order of the day at the time of extinction of the 
tribe Population reduction compelled them to have marriage relations 
with ihe nearby groups breaking the traditional norm of group endogamy, 
as different tribal groups had disproportionate sex ratio for different age- 
groups of the populations. Later, their contacts with the Burmese settlers 
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resulted in marriage contracts also, either the Andamanese women were 
married or kept as concubines who bore them children. In such cases the 
women and children lived with the Burmese fathers. Of late, they (both 
men and women) became highly addicted to opium and alcoholic drinks. 
Many of their men folk either became old or became very weak or sick 
due to such addiction. Moreover, whatever they could hunt or collect 
were exchanged for opium or alcoholic drinks keeping the family under 
starvation. In the changed socio-economic situation, under such social 
pressure, women took into different means including sexual relations with 
non-Andamanese people to fulfill their basic needs. Further, their men 
folk can not satisfy the women folk sexually as most of them became 
weak and were affected by disease like tuberculosis. So, a tribe which 
never had the institution of adultery and illegal sex with an outsider 
(including their own subgroup) became a victim to the social compulsions. 
Now onwards, the traditional marriage norms and rules went on changing 
depending upon the availability of a marriage partner. 

If necessity is the ‘Mother of Invention’, changing the traditional rules 
and customs and ignoring the basic social value system is the ‘Mother of 
Survival’. This is what the present Andamanese population has proved. 
The traditional institution of marriage prohibited marriages between 
siblings, stepbrothers, stepsisters and between consanguineal relatives of 
the same generation. Marriages between close relatives of his own 
generation from the side of one’s father and mother in particular and any 
blood relatives in general were prohibited. Divorce and widow or 
widower remarriages were not practiced. Marriage cannot take place 
between a boy and a girl bearing the same name, though they may not be 
related by blood (Brown, 1948: 72-73; Chakraborty, 1990: 18-38). But 
present day marriage pattern clearly indicates that “the Great Andamanese 
are now unable to maintain the traditional regulation’’ and analysis of the- 
genealogy shows that they do not “follow the customary rules in the 
selection of spouses” (Chakraborty, ibid: 18). Chakraborty (ibid : 66-70) 
has discussed at length, different kinds of marriages that had taken place 
among the present Andamanese population which were against their 
customary laws : divorcing first wife and marrying an another women, 
marrying an elderly women and even marrying the widow of the younger 
brother and a women who was divorced by his own elder brother. 
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The only customary law alive till today is the marriage rule 
prohibiting manages of a boy and a girl bearing same name. The 
example for this is the mam age that took place between Pejay and his 
wife No. Though Pejay and No, the boy bearing the same name of the 
girl were the only available boys for the marriage with the girl, Pejay was 
chosen for the marriage alliance on the plea that the other boy is bearing 
the name of the girl. If one analyzes the present Andamanese families, 
the following marriage contracts are found to be of against their 
customary laws: 

Family I : Elder brother married the wife of his younger brother after 
his death. 

Family II : Married second time after the death of his first wife. 

Family III : Married a young girl who gave birth to a child through here 
contact with a non-Andamanese man, even before her 
marriage. 

Family IV : Married the daughter of his father’s cousin brother. 

Family V : After the marriage, the wife lived with a non-Andamanese 
man for a few years and rejoined her husband when 
deserted by him. 

Family VI : Married a non-Andamanese girl. When she deserted him, 
again married the daughter of his cousin brother. 

Family VII : Married the daughter of his mother’s younger sister. 

Family VIII: Married a non-Andamanese girl. 

Family IX ; Married the daughter of his step-brother. 

The sex ratio of the present Andamanese population for different age- 
groups reveals that in the age-group of 0-10 years, against a total of 11 
male children there are only four female children. In the age-group of 
U-20 years, while the total number of male children are two, the total 
number of female children are five (two girls are already married). In the 
age-group of 21-30 years, two boys and three girls are to be married. 
Interestingly, the two boys, Jo and Myo: are cousin brothers and the three 
girls Re: he, Buro and Ta:rio are real sisters of Myo: and cousin sisters of 
Jo. As they have already introduced the marriage between parallel cousins, 
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Jo can marry one of these three girls. But, Myo: will have to remain 
bachelor till Yile:c, his own cousin sister attains puberty as the other girl 
Retya is his real sister. So, a new kind of challenge is ahead of them. 
Either, the marriage rules have to be further relaxed to allow marriages 
between real brothers and sisters or they will have to introduce polygamy 
and polyandry. Another option is to marry non-andamanese boys and 
girls. Otherwise, the population growth certainly is going to be affected 
in near future. Marriages with non-Andamanese boys and girls will lead 
to the loss of the ethnic identity of the community. The alarming 
difference observed in the sex ratio among the children in the age-group 
of 0-10 years is certainly a great threat to the ethnic identity and the future 
survival and continuity of the community. 

The age wise population structure reveals that there are only four 
males and four females who are forty years and above. The number of 
persons who are in the age-group of 21-40 years are 12, seven males and 
six females. The bulk of the population is of those who are in the age- 
group of 0-20 years; the total number being 22. They constitute 51.16 per 
cent to the total Great Andamanese population. But the population size of 
the children in the age-group of 0-10 is 15 and of only four females 
against a total of 11 males. From the point of view of language, the 
persons who are in the age-group of forty and above may be viewed as the 
custodians of the culture and language; those of between 21-40 years will 
have much more day to day intercourse with the younger generation than 
that of the oldest people. But, the population of the present Great 
Andamanese is dominated by the children in the age-group of 0-20 years 
who have been brought up in the changed 'social environment, in which 
their traditional culture and other social practices’ are completely absent. 
As the culture and traditional practices are not transmitted to the younger 
generation, they are losing their own social values giving preference to 
that of the other nearby local culture. 

When the present Great Andamanese were rehabilitated in Strait 
Island in 1970, apart from the Andamanese population, a social worker 
and a compounder only were allowed to stay in Strait Island. Further, 
their visit to Port Blair and other islands were very much restricted. 
Different welfare measures undertaken by the administration has resulted 
in the increase of the presence of more number of families ol non- 
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Andamanese origin. At present, almost an equal number of non- 
Andamanese families are stationed in Strait Island. The following are the 
non-Andamanese people: one social worker, one compounder, two 
primary school teachers, two school assistants, one generator operator, 
one solar power station operator and one wireless operator. Earlier one 
police out-post was opened with a strength of four or five policemen. 
Now this has been withdrawned. Some of the government servants are 
staying with their families and some are living alone. The presence of 
more number of non-Andamanese people has increased their contacts 
with the non-Andamanese population and the local lingua franca, Hindi 
language in their own social environment, making the use of the local 
lingua franca more frequent. The school attending children are taught in 
Hindi language in the primary school at Strait Island. For higher studies 
they are allowed to get admission in school at Port Blair, minimizing their 
social environment. Two Andamanese girls are now studying at Port 
Blair. 

Further, grown up Andamanese boys and girls have been inducted 
either in regular government services or on a monthly consolidated 
payment. Lu.k is the care-taker of the poultry. Lo:ka is employed in the 
electricity department and now he is stationed at Port Blair, not in Strait 
Island. Two of their women folk Buwa: (wife of No) and Kaba (wife of 
Sulu) are head constables and are stationed at Port Blair, Previously, No 
(female) was working as a teacher. One of them working at Port Blair has 
been allotted a government quarter. So, now a days, the Andamanese 
persons during their visits to Port Blair stay with the person who have 
been given government accommodation and not in the guest house built at 
Port Blair for their stay. So, during their visit to Port Blair, their contacts 
with the local language Hindi and frequency of its use have become more 
and more, Moreover, the living condition of those stationed at Port Blair, 
is of non-native in origin. The Great Andamanese being a smallest 
community, in order to maintain their own culture and language, they 
have to be kept at one place with minimum contact with other population. 
But, in the case of the Great Andamanese not only the presence of non- 
Andamanese population in Strait Island has increased, but also they have 
been allowed to come out of their settlement and to settle in'the town like 
Port Blair, inclining their attitude towards non-native culture and 
language. 
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Above all, they have started accepting non-Andamanese girls as life 
partners as the boys could not find suitable girls in their own 
community. Lu:k married a non-Andamanese girl, who deserted him 
after giving birth to a female child, but kept the child with her. Lo:ka 
married a non-Andamanese girl and has given birth to two female 
children. In such cases, the use of Hindi, the local lingua franca is 
inevitable even in the family domain. If this practice of marrying non- 
Andamanese girls is continued by the younger generation, the use of 
Hindi in the family domain certainly will be increased in more number of 
families. In such case, the very existence of the native language certainly 
is going to be challenged and thus their language is endangered. 
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LINGUISTIC AND SOCIAL CONTACTS 


The presence of the Andaman group of islands, in the Bay of Bengal 
and the presence of the Negrito population, no doubt, were known to the 
people occupying the surrounding regions and to the travellers and 
voyagers including the sea-pirates. Many of the travellers who happened 
to pass through these islands have mentioned about these islands and the 
inhabitants in their accounts. The islands were visited by the people from 
Malay Peninsula, China and Burma in search of trepang, swallow bird’s 
nest and possibly for the rich forest products. But, all such visits were for 
a short period of time and never resulted in any friendly relations with the 
natives as the sons of the soil were hostile to all such visitors, whom they 
considered as la:w ‘ghost’. For most of the sea-pirates, these islands had 
served as a temporary halting place. It appears, the Andamanese were 
caught by the sea-pirates and were taken as slaves to countries like 
Cambodia, Vietnam and Siam. According to Bonington, such acts of the 
sea-pirates created “the deepest distrust and hostility on the part of the 
aborigines to all visitors to the islands” (Bonington, 1931: 172). But, 
colonies of the Andaman Negritos are not traced in these countries. So, it 
is highly doubtful of them being taken as slaves; if at all such acts 
happened, it may be of very negligible in number. 

The well established contact with the Negritos, from the known 
history starts with the contact of Colebrooke with some of the tribes 
plying a canoe near the present Dandas point. He could collect some 
words from these people which later has been proved to be from the 
language of the Jarawa (Sarkar, 1990:4). Though, the Andaman and 
Nicobar Group of Islands were known to the navigators belonging to 
various countries, nobody took any initiative to colonise these islands. 
Until 1788, no colonizers of the West also took any interest, though the 
sea-pirates of the region and the native Negritos were always a threat to 
such navigators. The British in India and Burma, after studying the 
strategic position of these islands, took a decision to start a settlement in 
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L°« Cornwallis, the then Governor General of India was 

of ilf n , m S " Ch deCIS10 "' Lt Ar =hibaId Blair and Lt.RH.Colobrooke 
of the Royal Navy were asked to survey the islands and to submit a report 
or the possibilities of establishing a settlement. Based on their 
recommendations, the first settlement was started in 1789 on the present 
Chatam Island near Port Cornwallis, the present Port Blair The 
settlement was later shifted to North Andaman, as ft happened to be 

”*° Ca “ ? UTma ' Fmally ’ the constant hostile activities of 
the tribes and the high death rates compelled the new comers to abandon 

the settlement in 1796. So, the settlement came to an end within seven 

yea ^°. r s °- Again an atte mpt was made in 1824 to start a settlement in 
North Andaman, just a year before the first Burmese War. It also short 


When the British in India were to deal with the soldiers involved in 
the Great Revolt of 1857, whom they wanted to keep at distance from the 
mainland India, once again Andaman Islands were selected to settle them 
Dr.F.J.Mouat who was asked to resurvey the islands selected the same 
place that was selected by Lt.Archibald Blair. The first Penal Settlement 
was established in March 1858, under the supervision of Dr.J.P.Walker 
with 200 prisoners, mostly rebels from the Indian Army. He was the first 
Superintendent of Port Blair (Singh, 1994:7). Walker always took 
aggressive policies towards the hostile Andamanese tribes, introducing 
punitive measures, in which the indigenous tribals with bows and arrows 
were to face the trained British soldiers equipped with guns It is 
presumed that “the policy of Walker must be held largely responsible for 
these unfortunate episodes” of the natives (Majumdar, 1975:84). 


,.„ Wa ker was re placed b y Col.Haugbton in October, 1859 who adopted 
different attitudes towards the aborigines. But, the credit for establishing 
friendly relations with the natives goes to Rev. H.Corbyn and the 
Chaplain at Port Blair who initiated the process of friendly relations with 
the natives in 1863 by building up huts in Ross Island. The natives who 
rS™ hu * S were Provided free medical and other aids (Chakraborty, 
1990: 5). During the tenure of Col.Taylor, in 1862, the Government of 
India granted approval for the institution called “Andaman Homes” to 
fnendly rotetions with those who visit the Homes (Singh 
.7). Later, the institution was extended to other areas of Andaman 
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Islands also, bringing more and more number of tribes and individuals 
within the fold of friendship. It was through this institution the various 
tribes of the Andaman Islands were brought into the fold of the 
government - an institution which gave various aids to the natives, but 
unfortunately, by that time itself the population of the different tribes of 
the Great Andaman Islands started decreasing in number, some of them 
more alarmingly. 

The Andaman Homes certainly helped in establishing friendly 
relations with the natives. But, it proved to be fatal to the indigenous 
population as it has been reported that “as the tribes in the South were the 
first to come into contact with the settlements, their numbers have been 
diminished more rapidly than those of the Northern tribes”. (Brown, 
1948). Portman as early as in 1898 (p.20) has observed that “the Kol 
tribes are nearly extinct, and most of those who remain have adopted 
Puchikwar, and forgotten their own tongue’. Within forty years of the 
establishment of the Penal Settlement, extinction or dwindling of the 
population of the various tribes have been clearly noticed. The 
diminishing of the population of the different tribes of the Great Andaman 
compelled them to come together and “what were formerly distinct and 
often hostile communities are now merged together. The different 
languages have become corrupt and some tribes have adopted customs of 
other tribes and have abandoned their own” (Brown, 1948). 

Initially, even after the establishment of the Andaman Homes at 
different areas, the different Great Andamanese were confined to their 
respective areas. Later, the friendly tribes were employed in collecting 
trepang under the direction of petty officers “who are natives of India or 
Burma” (Brown, 1948: 19). This gave them the opportunity to come 
under the direct influence of the non-Andamanese people. Further, a 
grant of money was made available to them from the Government of India 
on the precondition that “when necessary, provide Andamanese to track 
and capture any convicts who may run away from the Penal Settlement” 
(Brown, ibid: 20). The fund was used to provide the natives with blankets, 
cloth, iron tools and other consumable things like rice, sugar, tea and 
tobacco. Involving the different Andamanese tribes in such activities 
made them to move freely from one place to another across their 
traditional boundaries. Earlier, the different tribes kept themselves 
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carefully to their own part of the country, but now onwards they make 
“long journeys, either in their own canoes or in Government launches and 
members of the northern tribes are to be found in Port Blair and elsewhere 
in the South, while men and women of the Southern tribes are to be found 
engaged in trepang in the North” (Brown, ibid: 20). Different 
endogamous groups speaking different languages, hither-to unknown to 
each other started to mingle with each other and the decrease in 
population of the various tribal groups coupled with other social factors 
like struggle for existence made them possible to have marriage contracts 
among the different tribes, finally to evolve a single tribal group under a 
common term “Andamanese”. 

Since, they were to work under different government officers, their 
knowledge on the local lingua-franca, Hindustani and other cultural habits 
of the different non-Andamanese people went on increasing due to their 
frequent contacts with them. At the same time, their contacts with the 
non-Andamanese people made them to become “slaves to some needs like 
addiction to opium, which they can fulfill only by maintaining contact 
with civilization” (1961 Census, Vol.XVII). Still, they retained emotional 
attachment to their traditional nomadic life of hunting and gathering and 
lead a secluded life, restricting their contacts only to collect basic things 
of their needs. This was in the first phase of their contacts with the non- 
Andamanese culture where as the acculturation was minimal, as they were 
independent social group without having incorporated the elements of 
foreign culture into their own. Culturally and linguistically they retained 
their own separate identity without giving much scope for the adaptation 
of the foreign cultures. 

During the second phase of their contacts with the non-Andamanese 
population, they became more dependent on the outsiders than of their 
own, as most of their communities were reduced considerably in strength 
to a mere handful and most of the living elders were highly sick due to 
their addiction to opium and alcohol. Government started recruiting the 
adult males as Forest Guards and in the Bush Police force as they were 
the masters of the islands and the forests. The Burmese settlers started 
employing them for various odd jobs. This resulted in establishing 
intimate relations with the Burmese settlers to such an extent that, the 
Burmese either married or kept Andamanese wives and had children also. 
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As the Andamanese were numerically reduced to a handful and as the sex 
ratio for different age group also was disproportionate, the Andamanese 
girls could not find suitable boys from their own community. Moreover, 
the girls can not lead an independent life as the males were the hunters in 
the Andamanese society. So, the girls and the deserted women and the 
widows were compelled to accept Burmese settlers who were ready to 
marry them as life partners. 

The Burmese settlers who came to Andaman as individual convicts 
were the first non-Andamanese who could establish marriage relations 
with the Andamanese. The Karen, an endogamous group who were 
brought to Andaman from Burma as labourers did not develop such social 
relations with the Andamanese. It was only with the persons of Burmese 
origin who came as convicts and settled latter. Their contacts with the 
Burmese settlers made them to adopt “some Burmese fads and tastes. The 
women wear cloths and decorate themselves like Burmese women” (1961 
Census, vol. xvii). It has been reported in the 1961 Census (ibid) that 
“there is a tendency among the Andamanese-Burman half-castes to 
disassociate themselves from the tribal brotberen while the Andamanese 
themselves are eager to claim the half-casters and marital and social 
relations”. But, the children bom of such union were not ready to mingle 
with the pure Andamanese population as they have been brought up in 
entirely different cultural situation than that of their mother’s. After 1966, 
most of the Burmese settlers opted to return back to Burma. In such cases, 
their Andamanese wives and the children also left for Burma, leaving 
behind their relatives from their original Andamanese tribe. This made 
the Andamanese population to be reduced further. The following three 
words found in the present Andamanese language are of Burmese origin : 
na:pi ‘a dry fish preparation’, lule ‘hey’ and malle ‘hey’ are from 
Burmese language and have been borrowed from Burmese language due 
to their contacts and acculturation with the Burmese settlers (Manoharan, 
1982: 225). But, their memories of the past, with the Burmese settlers 
have faded away with their elders. The present younger generation does 
not have any such knowledge and do not use these words also. It may be 
mentioned here that, the Andamanese never dried and stored fishes for 
future use. They were satisfied with their fresh catches. Even now, 
inspite of their well established contacts and acculturation with the non- 
Andamanese people and culture; they do not consume dry fishes. 
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The contact of the Andamanese with the Hindustani language was 
much earlier to their contacts with the Burmese language. So, though 
they could establish social and marital relations with the Burmese settlers, 
Burmese language could not dominate to the extent of the Hindustani 
language as the later served as the lingua franca for both. From the very 
beginning of the Penal Settlement in 1858, Hindustani was the lingua 
franca of the islands. So, their first linguistic contact was with the 
Hindustani language. Lately, the Burmese settlers who happened to 
marry or keep Andamanese girls and women left for Burma along with 
their wives and children. As such persons remained in Burma without 
having further contacts; the social contacts of the Andamanese with the 
Burmese came to an end abruptly. 

After the departure of the Burmese settlers, the other social group with 
whom the Andamanese had their regular contacts was with the people of 
tribal origin from Chotanagpur in the main land India who were taken to 
Andaman Islands as labourers either in construction works or in forest 
department. These people are from various communities like the Kharia, 
the Oraon and the Munda. They are collectively called as “Ranchiwala” 
‘persons from Ranchi’ in Andaman Islands, because of their common 
culture and the place of their recruitment. Their largest concentration is in 
Baratang in Middle Andaman. Because of their tribal origin, they had the 
habit of drinking and dancing and other cultural traits like hunting and 
trapping forest animals which naturally brought the Andamanese much 
closer to them. Above all these tribal people from Chotanagpur were very 
much fond of their traditional drink Handia ‘rice beer’. Being labourers, 
their settlements were in interior Crests making the chances of the visits 
of the Andamanese in search of Handia which was readily available with 
them always. The Andamanese learnt the art of trapping animals from 
them. During the establishment of the present Andamanese Settlement in 
Strait Island in 1970, one deserted Andamanese woman (Lioa:y) was 
living with a Ranchiwala (Somra). Till her death, he was allowed to live 
in Strait Island, as Lioa:y refused to settle in Strait Island without her 
a:dmj ‘husband’, Somra. 

From the establishment of the Andaman Homes in 1863 to their 
rehabilitation in Strait Island in 1970, the Andamanese were in contacts 
with various communities who were either convicts from the main land 
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India or Burma and the people who went in search of new pursuits. 
Inspite of their reduction in population, they maintained their cultural 
traits like the nomadic life of hunting and gathering and were in different 
groups living separately in different places. Their contacts with the non- 
Andamanese were limited to either purchase of their ration items or to 
procure things like opium, alcoholic drinks and Handia ‘rice beer’. 
Otherwise for most part of their activities, they kept themselves aloof 
from the non-Andamanese communities. Even attempts made by the 
Government to employ them as Forest Guards or Police or in motor 
launches owned by different Government offices were foiled by the 
Andamanese as they failed to the new employments, rather preferred their 
nomadic life of hunting and gathering. They generally stayed in the 
forests making temporary huts and generally kept themselves aloof from 
other settlements. 

After their rehabilitation in Strait Island in 1970, the entire 
Andamanese survivals became a homogeneous population and have been 
forced to continuously live at one place. This certainly gave them an 
opportunity to revive their culture and language. But, the smallest 
population is to live among the equal number of non-Andamanese people 
as the various development measures undertaken has increased the 
presence of non-Andamanese people in Strait Island. Their economy has 
been improved as they have been given incentives and many adult 
members are employed now. Now a days, their economic conditions also 
have improved. Their exposures to the local lingua franca, the Hindi 
language has increased through the passage of time. They have to interact 
with the social worker, the compounder, the teachers and the generator 
operators regularly. The children are studying in the school at Strait 
Island in Hindi and some are at Port Blair for higher studies. Some of 
them who have been given employment are at Port Blair. Some have 
married non-Andamanese girls, making the compulsory use of Hindi 
language at home also. The younger generations are exposed to the newly 
created social situation without imparting knowledge of their traditional 
culture. As the elders did not take care of the cultural continuity among 
the children, the children who are more in number than the elders are 
more inclined towards the non-Andamanese culture. So, the constant uses 
of Hindi language by the children have increased their linguistic 
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competence in Hindi language than their own, endangering their own 
language. 
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CULTURAL ISOLATION AND ACCULTURATION 


The Andamanese were one of the best known isolated tribes of the 
world who never had any cultural contacts with the known tribal and non- 
tribal people of any other parts of the world. They were at the primitive 
stage of technical advancement. They did not know even to make a:t 
‘fire’ and so, fire was kept alive always in the communal huts and 
temporary camps. Whenever, they shifted the camp, they carried it with 
them. They did not know salt-making and used sa:re ‘sea-water’ in place 
of salt and added the required quantity of sea-water while cooking. They 
did not know the techniques of preserving eatables for future use, Neither 
they dried the fish nor the flesh of the pig (ara:) or turtle (cokbi) nor they 
collected and stored the forest products for future use. Even, honey 
(tumebine) collected was consumed on the same day and was never 
stored. The men used sea-shell and the women used a small bundle of 
grass to cover their private organs. They walked bare-footed. They did 
not consume any kind of food grains and pulses. They never prepared 
and consumed alcoholic drinks. They did not use spices and oil in 
cooking. Fish and flesh of the turtle, pig and the different shell-fishes 
were simply boiled and roasted and were consumed as such. They were 
pure flesh eaters. The different varieties of tubers collected by their 
women folk supplemented their main food items. F.J.Mouat’s observation 
of them made in 1863 was as follows: “In these islands man was 
probably still in the same condition in which he was when they were first 

settled, simple and primitive.Totally ignorant of agriculture, 

they have no means of making provision for the future, and must be 
satisfied with fruits and herbs, as the earth spontaneously produces and 
with the shell-fishes they pick up on the shore. Their habitations are of 
that simple construction and constantly moving from place to place” 
Mouat, 1863:2). 
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In the following pages a short description of the traditional cultural 
practices of the Andamanese tribes and the practices of the present Great 
Andamanese is give. Though, the description is not an exhaustive one, it 
will give an idea of the far reaching cultural changes that have taken place 
among the present Great Andamanese due to their acculturation with the 
different non-Andamanese population. 

GROUP ENDOGAMY 

The Great Andamanese were formerly of ten different tribes who were 
strict endogamous groups speaking ten different languages, each group 
keeping themselves to the territorial boundaries prescribed for them. 
Further, each tribal group were divided into different bands consisting of 
several families. Each band had its own headman and had its semi¬ 
circular shaped community hut, having raised platforms for each family. 
Hunting, harpooning and gathering were done collectively. Whatever 
hunted, harpooned, caught or collected were cooked in the community 
kitchen built by the side of the community hut and were distributed 
among the families after the cooking. In the night, they performed dances 
to the chorus of the songs sung by the male or the female. The only 
musical instrument used in such occasion was buwccmo ‘a wooden 
stamping board’. 

After the reduction in population, the different tribal groups started 
merging with one another leaving aside group endogamy. The earlier 
system of living in bands also lost its significance. Now, they live in 
individual houses built for each family by the government. They do not 
have community hut. So, community life has been replaced by nuclear 
family. After marriage, the sons live in separate houses. 

Hunting, harpooning and gathering 

Hunting ara: ‘pig’ and ‘fish’, harpooning cokbi ‘turtle’, torn ‘a kind of 
turtle,' ciritli ‘a kind of turtle’ and ko:ron ‘dugong’, catching different 
varieties of ke:w ‘crabs’ and collecting different varieties of roots and 
tubers and different varieties of sea-shells were done collectively. They 
hunted the animals using ko:w ‘bow’ and different kinds of arrows; 
porttale, lex or leyc and uro:. Harpooning was done with the iron hook 
tied with a lengthy rope fitted in a bamboo stick (are:w). Fishes were 
hunted with mala:re:w ‘iron-hook’ fixed with a bamboo stick. Roots and 
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tubers were collected, only by their women-folk using no ‘wooden stick’ 
and are:wo to:y ‘iron-rod’. Women-folk also were engaged in fishing in 
the ponds and creeks using oco ‘a small.net’ while the men-folk, apart 
from hunting collected honey from the honey-combs built by either 
tume:l ‘a big variety of honey bee’ or ma:ro ‘a small variety of honey 
bee’. The Andamanese were so expert in identifying the honeycombs 
with the smell of the honey even at a distance from the honeycombs. 

Hunting animal is completely absent now and they do not keep even 
bows and arrows. Harpooning dugong and turtle was in practice till 
recently. But, now a days, they do not go for harpooning dugong and the 
same for turtle is a rare occasion. For the entire community, they are 
keeping only one such harpooning hook. Fishes are caught with the help 
of fishing-lines and hooks and not with their traditional implement. They 
neither catch crabs nor collect sea-shells, honey, roots and tubers. The 
men folk in the age group of thirty and above only know the art of 
harpooning. Nobody is interested even to make new harpooning and fish 
hunting implements. Their traditional ro:wo ‘canoe’ is not in use and they 
do not have even a single canoe. For going into the sea, they use the 
small boat supplied by the Tribal Welfare Department. 

Though, toylacon ‘deer’ was introduced in the Andaman Islands 
during 1920s, till very recently neither, the Andamanese hunted the 
animal nor ate the flesh of it. It is a very recent phenomenon that they 
have started eating the flesh of deer. They do not hunt with bow and 
arrow, but trap the same with the technique leamt from the outsiders. 
Their favourite mummal ara: ‘pig’ is extinct now and the other favourite 
and the most delicious meat koiron ‘dugong’ is not exploited now. 
Recent bom children may not have seen it also. As their food habit has 
been completely changed, their interest in hunting and harpooning has 
either decreased or lost. Their main diet is either cooked-rice or roti 
prepared out of wheat supplemented by different varieties of fishes that 
they catch using fishinglines and cooks, pulses and vegetables. The 
Andamanese, who are purely flesh eaters are now mainly rice and wheat 
eaters. Sea is regularly exploited for their need of fishes and rarely for 
turtles, the meat of which are either fried or used in curry preparations 
with spices and oil. Crabs and sea-shells are not at all consumed. Forest, 
though still are alive in many islands, it is not at all exploited. Being a 
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small community with a population of 43 persons, their basic needs are 
mostly met with by the free ration supplied by the Tribal Welfare 
Department. Since, many of them are employed and the rest are given 
incentive money, the cash that they receive in hand are used in the 
purchase of their additional needs. So, the change in food-habits has 
resulted in uprooting their traditional practices of hunting, harpooning and 
gathering. 

The art of canoe (outrigger), bow and arrows and other implements 
making is known to very few elderly people. Since, these knowledges are 
not imparted to children, the children do not know not only the art of 
making them but also the proper use of the same. Other items like fishing 
hook (mala:re:w) and harpooning hook (are:w) though are still in use, the 
children are not well experienced and expertised in making and using the 
same implements. If the present situation happens to continue, the 
children may not even learn to row a boat. What to talk about the 
experience and expertise that they had earlier to handle the boat in any 
eventualities in the sea 

Marriage and kinship 

According to Brown (1948: 72-73), marriages were arranged among 
the persons belonging to the same local group. Marriages were prohibited 
between siblings, step-brothers and step-sisters and between 
consanguineal relatives of the same generations who were regarded as 
brothers and sisters. Marriages between distant cousins of course were 
allowed. Constant reduction in population of the various tribes of the 
Great Andamanese, have resulted in the disproportionate sex ratio for 
different age groups. So, presently the Great Andamanese could not 
maintain the traditional marriage regulations (Chakraborty, 1990: 18). 
Earlier, they followed strict monogamy and divorce and widow and 
widower remarriages were not allowed. Above all marriages with a non- 
Andamanese were not at all possible. But, now a days marriage rules 
have been relaxed to such an extent that marriages among the cousins and 
widow and widower remarriages and marrying a non-Andamanese are 
possible. The height of all traditional norms, a girl having illegal sexual 
affairs and giving birth to an illegal child can be legalized with the society, 
both the girl and the child, if she managed to accept an Andamanese boy 
or a widower as her husband. The marriage age also has been relaxed to 
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such an extent on the subject of availability of a boy or a girl to suit such 
union, age difference can never be a barrier in the selection of a spouse 
and it is only a subject matter of availability of a girl or a divorced or a ’ 
deserted woman or a man, or a widow or a widower. A primitive tribe 
which practiced strict monogamy and group endogamy has now left with 
the choice of alternating and changing the marriage rules to such an extent 
that availability of a girl or a woman in any possible mean except that of 
being a sibling, is sufficient for a boy or a girl or a man or a woman to 
have a marriage contract or union. 

The worst possible suffering of the Great Andamanese in the sphere of 
marriage rules and kinship has been observed in the use of kinship terms. 
Brown has observed that, “in many societies having the classificatory 
system of relationship the terms which are used to denote relationship are 
also used as terms of address, just as we use the terms “Father” and 
“Mother”. In the Andamanese this is not so. There are special words that 
are used as terms of address, but do not imply any relationship between 
the speaker and the person spoken to” (Brown, 1948: 52). It has further 
been observed by him that the elderly persons are addressed using the 
kinship term for father or mother, but for the rest “persons are addressed 
freely by their personal names” (Brown, ibid) and there were no specific 
kinship terms of address which can imply the specific relation of the 
persons who addresses and the person to whom it was addressed. This, 
according to Brown (1948:52) is an important feature of the Andamanese 
kinship system distinguishing it from the systems of many other primitive 
societies. In general, it has been observed that the kinship terms are 
descriptive in nature where in, the particular relationship between persons 
1 are descriped in detail with bound and free morphemes and not expressed 
in terms of free morphemes which would be classificatory. 

The Great Andamanese of today, have changed or altered the marriage 
rules to their own advantage of availability of a boy and a girl and a man 
and a woman, resulting in the most possible changes in the application of 
kinship terms. Earlier, they lived in bands, accompanied by all possible 
kinsmen, as the band itself is almost an endogamous group. Marriages 
between a boy and a girl belonging to two different bands were though 
possible, such were rare occurrences. Abolition of the system of living in 
bands, due to the heavy reduction of the population of the bands and the 
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individual tribes, gave rise to nuclear families. But, the size of the nuclear 
family also was too small, as birth of a child became rare and the 
mortality rate went high. So, within a family, a child could not find all 
possible relatives whom he or she has to address using the appropriate 
kinship terms. This resulted in the lesser use of many kinship terms, as the 
children never had a chance to address in their own language, all possible 
kin relatives whom they could have come across. Thus, restricted use of 
many of the kinship terms resulted in the disuse of the same, finally 
leading to the non-existence of such terms. This has affected the 
linguistic repertoire of the Andamanese individuals to such an extend that 
even No (senior) and his wife Buwa:, the eldest survivors of the present 
Andamanese population, could not give the words for all possible kinship 
terms. Their only answer is, there was nobody to call by those terms. The 
Andamanese children are only familiar with the terms for mother, father, 
brother, sister, son, daughter and child. 

Economy 

Andamanese never had the concept of economy, either the market 
oriented cash economy or the barter system. They were of self contained 
independent communities and never were depended on any other known 
group including their own. Their social needs, though were very little, 
were met with collectively. An individual, being member of the band, 
never had any individual needs. Everything from hunting and gathering 
to the building up of 'the communal hut was community affairs. 
Responsibilities were shared by each individual under the guidance of the 
headman. There was no need for an individual to think of his future, as 
the old men and women were given their share in the common meal 
prepared in the community hut. 

Initially, at the time of their contacts in the Andaman Homes, they 
were supplied with iron implements, bed-sheets, eatables and other basic 
items at free of cost. Later, they were employed in the collection of 
trepang and other forest products and their basic needs were exchanged 
for their collection. By that time only, they entered into the barter system 
which was unknown them earlier. Nowonwords, the barter system with 
the non-Andamanese was in practice even to obtain opium and other 
alcoholic drinks. In the mean time, there was a considerable change in 
their food habits. A community, which survived only on fishes and the 
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flesh of the turtle and pig, now started consuming rice, wheat, tea, sugar 
and other vegetables and fruits. T he uses of dresses, utensils and other 
household articles increased. This increased their social amenities and 
basic needs wherein the barter system got a permanent place. When the 
men were given employment in the Bush Police and the Forest 
Department, the Andamanese too entered into the market economy as 
money transactions became possible for them. Their relations with the 
Burmese settlers made many of them to be their servants. Many 
Andamanese became part of their family members, since their girls were 
married by the Burmese settlers and the deserted women were kept by 
them. This resulted in settled life for some. From now onwards, the use 
of money and transactions in cash also became common apart from the 
barter system. 

Presently some of the Andamanese men and women have been given 
employments in different departments and are getting monthly salaries. 
The rest are given incentive money apart from the monthly ration supplied 
at free of cost. The coconut orchard developed for their personal 
consumption fetch them money through the sale of coconuts. Their 
present economy is market oriented cash economy. But, the concept of 
saving for the future has yet to take its root. 

Folk-Traditions 

The Andamanese spent their nights in singing and dancing in the 
space kept for the same at the centre of the communal hut. Man (1923:17) 
has observed that “the Andamanese have poetry, and that of a most 
remarkable kind. Their only musical instrument is a stamping-board to 
keep time, and to this rhythm everything seems to be sacrificed. The 
words, their order, the prefixes, the suffixes, the post positions, are all 
more or less changed, the order of words suffer: in short the poetical 
language requires a special study, which is the more difficult to give, as 
songs are always impromptu, and not, as a rule; sung again after the one 
occasion for which they were composed, and then only by the composer”. 
With regard to their myth and folk-stories similar kind of observation has 
been given by Brown (1948: 196) and according to him “this lack of 
traditional form, which is a very important characteristic of the 
Andamanese mythology, may be compared with their lack of traditional 
songs. Just as every man composes his own songs, so, within certain 
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limits, every oko-jumu relates in his own way the legends of his tribe”; 
though “underlying the legends of any tribe there are a certain number of 
beliefs or representations with which every native is familiar” (Brown 
ibid). 

In the absence of written traditions, the. oral traditions kept alive in the 
forms of folk-songs and folk-stories and myths and legends only keep the 
language of a community alive and help the native speakers to have an 
emotional attachment with the native language. The oral traditions are 
never renewed by the present Great Andamanese. Songs are neither 
composed nor sung, folk-stories are not narrated and they do not have 
community gatherings. Dance performances have not been continued and 
the younger generations even do not know the art of dancing. They do 
not have even a single piece of their traditional musical instrument 
buwo:mo at their possession for the entire community. 'So, the 
discontinuity of traditional folklores, naturally could not cultivate the 
required emotional attachment towards their language, especially among 
the children who have been brought up in the changed social environment. 
For them, their own language could not have meaningful continuity in 
their own social environment. 

Religion 

The Andamanese never had a clear cut concept of religion and gods 
and goddesses. They had the concept of supernatural powers, ancestors, 
benevolent and malevolent spirits. But, they never named any god or 
goddess and never had the concept of worship and sacrifice and never had 
a temple for any deity and never observed any festival. In this respect, 
they are unique among the known tribes of the world. 

After establishing contacts with the different tribes of the Great 
Andamanese through Andaman Homes, “efforts were made by Christian 
missionaries to convert those who were kept in the Andaman Home, but 
the efforts failed” (Chakraborty, 1990 :53). Their contacts with the 
Burmese settlers have made some of them to come under the influence of 
Buddhism. Some of them have developed the habit of lighting candle and 
incense sticks in front of the pictures of Lord Buddha (Chakraborty, ibid : 

18). But this practice also did not continue, may be because of the return 
of the Burmese settlers along with their Andamanese wives and children 
to their original home in Burma, putting an end to their social contacts, 
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with the rest of the Andamanese population. Now a days, some of them 
are keeping the photographs of Hindu gods and goddesses like Lord Shiva, 
Krishna, Hanuman and Kali, in their houses. But they do not visit the 
temples and conduct worships and do not observe any Hindu festivals. 

Naming Pattern 

Man (1923: 179), Brown (1948: 90, 93,118-119), Basu (1952: 67-68), 
and Manoharan (1983: 33-36, 1989: 160-163) have discussed at length the 
traditional naming pattern of the Great Andamanese. Some of the 
important features observed are: “many names are the names of objects 
such as trees, fish or other animals, or even such objects as rope or mats” 
(Brown, 1948: 118). It appears, “there are a considerable number of 
names in common use, but some of them are more popular at a given time 
and place than others” (Brown, ibid). Though each of the names in 
common use has a meaning, “it is not always easy to obtain an adequate 
and accurate explanation of the meaning from the natives themselves” 
(Portman, 1898: 70). As for as, the naming pattern is concerned, the 
present Great Andamanese are following their own traditional model. 
This is the only cultural trait which has seen continuity till today. 

The following two important cultural traits observed in naming the 
children; viz., children are named after the name of the elders and giving 
the name of a child which died in infancy, to the next bom child but 
immediately bom in the following pregnancy are observed even today. 
Another important trait which still continues is the practice of not 
allowing a boy and a girl bearing the same name to marry, though they 
may not be related to each other. The trait which has lost its importance 
or extinct is that of naming a girl at the time of her first menstruation, 
after the name of the flower which blossoms during that season. The girl 
though receives a name during infancy, from the time of her first 
menstruation she is known by the flower name and this name continues 
till she gives birth to her first child. Afterwards she is known by her 
original name. According to Man (1885: 179), the flower name is' 
prefixed to the original name and he has listed eighteen different 
prescribed trees which blossom in succession throughout the year. But, 
according to Brown (1948: 119) and Basu (1952: 67), the flower name is 
not prefixed to the original name, rather she is known only by the flower 
name. Brown has listed names of twelve trees and plants which blossom 
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at different seasons and are used on such matters of naming. This cultural 
trait of giving the flower name is not followed at present, though the other 
trait of not allowing a boy and a girl bearing the same name to marry still 
continue. 

The present Great Andamanese are a highly accultured social group 
who are highly inclined towards the non-Andamanese culture and prefer 
to follow the social and cultural norms of the non-Andamanese in place of 
their own. The children who have out numbered the elders in the 
population size are brought up in the cultural contact situation wherein the 
non-Andamanese cultural elements have already been diffused into their 
society. They are completely ignorant of their traditional culture 
including hunting and gathering, singing and dancing and the community 
life of living collectively in a communal hut and sharing the 
responsibilities. As Pandit (1976:95) has pointed out, the present Great 
Andamanese “had even lost their social moorings as a community”. The 
following observations given in the 1961 Census explains the present 
status of the Great Andamanese, in their own cultural context: ‘the social 
and religious life of the present Great Andamanese is completely 
disorganized. There are no communal huts, communal dances, feasts and 
festivals. Most of their folklore, traditions and customs are either 
forgotten or are out of use” (1961 Census, vol. xvii - Part 1). 
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CODE MIXING AND CODE SWITCHING 


The Great Andamanese who were of ten different endogamous groups 
were of ten different linguistic groups also. Being, a highly isolated 
population without coming into social and linguistic contacts with any 
other linguistic and cultural groups of any part of the world, they were 
purely of monolinguals or of bilinguals knowing the language of their 
immediate neighbours of Negrito origin. The different local groups who 
kept themselves to their own territory had only the knowledge of the 
existence of the neighbouring group of the fellow Negrito origin, but not 
of the one on the other sides of far away places from each group. Man 
has explained both the kinds of situations and has reported; “of the Oko- 
Juwoi, Aka-kede, Aka-Jeru and Aka-Chariar tribes, those living in South 
Andaman remained in ignorance till 1877, and it was not till 1879-80 that 
members of all the tribes of Great Andaman were able to meet on friendly 
terms at the various Homes, which had been established for some years. 
These Homes brought together members of various tribes, opening up the 
possibility of intermarriage, formerly, of course, a rare occurrence” (Man, 
1885 : xxi). But, the linguistic and social contacts of the neighbouring 
tribes were an established fact as “members of the various communities 
are sufficiently acquainted with the dialect spoken by their immediate 
neighbours as to hold intercourse with them” (Man, ibid: xxviii). But, 
none of them were in friendly relations with the nonto'k ‘the Jarawa (lit. 
one who kills)’ and the region occupied by them was sorobul ‘dangerous 
place’. So, it can be safely concluded that the individual tribal groups 
were bilingual or trilingual knowing their own language and the language 
or the languages of the neighbouring tribe or tribes depending upon the 
region inhabited by them. The only non-Andamanese language with 
which they came into contact for the first time in their social and 
linguistic history was Hindustani, the lingua franca used by the convict 
settlers and the officials, irrespective of their Home-State. Later, they 
came into contact with the convicts speaking Burmese language with 
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whom they established marital relations also. As Hindustani was the 
established lingua franca of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Burmese 
language could not influence the Andamanese societies who were already 
bilingual in Hindustani by that time of their contacts which fulfilled their 
communicative needs from rest of the people including the Burmese 
settlers who also were bilinguals in Hindustani. The same trend continues 
till today. The only difference being the change in nomenclature, the 
word Hindi has replaced the term Hindustani, as the official language of 
the Union Territory and the common medium of instruction in schools. 

The tribes speaking different languages, if are distributed within a 
small geographical area, generally evolve a pidgin for intergroup 
communications to be used among themselves. The pidgins like'Halbi, 
Bhatri and Sadri which were developed by the different tribes inhabiting 
the Chota Nagpur region and Central India later became creole for many 
of the communities (Masica, 1991: 5). The different tribal groups of 
Arunachal Pradesh and Nagaland have developed Nefamese and 
Nagamese, the Assamese language based pidgins for intergroup 
communications in the respective states. For some of the small 
population, if it happens to lose its original linguistic identity, generally 
their switch over is to the pidgins. The Kachan who migrated from 
Assam into Nagaland have lost their original language and have switched 
over to Nagamese and not to the language of the neighbouring tribal 
groups (Sreedhar, 1974:12). The Great Andamanese, though were 
linguistically heterogeneous, in the contact situation, evolved a local 
pidgin by mixing up their own tribal languages when the different tribes, 
speaking different languages were forced to mix together due to the heavy 
reduction of the population of the various tribal groups. That, pidgin used 
for the intergroup communication by various tribal groups later became 
the mother tongue of the present Great Andamanese. Later, they used 
Hindi language for intergroup communication with the non-Andamanese 
population only and among themselves they used the pidgin locally 
evolved by mixing up their own languages of Negrito origin. They kept 
the bilingualism stable, inspite of their population being reduced to 
handful. That is how they could maintain their own separate linguistic 
identity till today. 
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The linguistic situation as existed in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and the nature of the lingua franca used by the different settlers has been 
well explained as follows in the 1911 Census - “In Port Blair can be 
found represented nearly every tongue and dialect in India; but, broadly 
speaking, Urdu is the vernacular language of the settlement, it is in Urdu 
that the daily reports and vernacular returns are written by the Munshis 
throughout the settlement; it is the ‘lingua franca’ which all convicts, even 
those from Burma and Southern India, leam to speak; it is taught in the 
vernacular classes of the local bom youth whatever his parentage may be” 
(1911 Census : 69). About the Hindi language spoken by the people who 
have been termed as the “locals” and used as the lingua franca of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands by the common people of the recent past, it 
has been observed that - “the commonest language for inter 
communication in the islands is Hindi, a simplified dialect of Hindi, 
which has evolved locally under the various linguistic and cultural 
influences during the last 100 or so years. This dialect has enriched itself 
by acquiring new phrases and words and has also dispensed with some of 
the more complex rules of grammar pertaining to number, gender, tense, 
etc., making it much easier for the ‘non-Hiniwalas’ to pick up the 
language fast” (Pandit, 1976 : 99). 

The linguistic contact situation of the Andamanese with the Hindi 
language and their attitude towards Hindi language has been viewed 
differently by different scholars who worked at different periods of times. 
In Man’s (1885: 50) observation “the Andamanese are, as a rule very 
conservative, and prefer to coin from their own resources rather than to 
borrow from aliens, words expressing ideas or objects which are new to 
them”. Portman’s observation differs from that of Man and in his opinion, 
“the Andamanese very readily adopt Hindustani words, that being the 
foreign language they most generally hear spoken, and incorporate them 
into their own language by adding Andamanese prefixes and suffixes; 
sometimes, in the case of the younger people going far as to assert that 
these hybrids are Andamanese words” (Portman, 1898:3). Brown (1948: 
19) has asserted that - “most of the younger men and women of the 
friendly tribes of the Great Andaman now speak a little Hindustani (Urdu) 
in a somewhat corrupt form”. Finally, Basu (1952: 58) has stated that — 
“From the tendency of their linguistic habit it has been evident that now 
they prefer borrowing to coinage of new words” and “they were found to 
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be preoccupied with the cultural ways of expression when the exact words 
in their own language did not necessarily come forth in their minds and 
there was some amount of mixture of the languages. They have great 
fascination to the cultural language” (ibid: 58). By the time. Brown was 
conducting field-work, though the different tribal groups were existing, 
their contacts with the aliens not only improved but started to influence 
their way of life and by the time of Basu’s field-work, many of the tribal 
groups were at the verge of extinction and the entire population still alive, 
were an interdependent people for many of their basic needs. The 
situations explained above are from conservation by coining words to 
borrowing directly from the contact language. 

The linguistic situation has to be viewed in the context of the 
indigenous cultures of the various Andamanese tribes and the culture of 
the alien settlers with whom they came into contact. Both the cultures are 
of highly different. Andamanese culture was very simple in technology 
and other cultural traits and so much so their language, as language is the 
vehicle of culture. But, the cultures with which they came into contact 
were of highly different in terms of technical advancement and habits. 
Again their exposure to the same was not slow and gradual. From their 
high isolation, their contact with the well established aliens was sudden. 
As has been pointed out by Greenberg (1971: 156) “no human society, 
however simple its material culture, lacks the basic human heritage of a 
well developed language”. So, the Andamanese languages also were well 
developed languages meeting the communicative needs of the speakers in 
their own cultural contexts. 

The classification of languages as developed or underdeveloped or 
undeveloped is in terms of the function of the language in question; “that 
it has not been employed in all the functions that a language can perform 
in a society larger than that of the local tribe or peasant village” (Haugen, 
1972 : 103). If the function of the language is classified in term of 
domain, “a language being developed in certain domain or domains and 
not in others” (Annamalai, 1977). Each society defines and classifies the 
domains, depending upon their basic needs and experiences and the 
language accommodates all such domains in the native communicative 
system. Further, “each language has its own peculiar and favourite 
devices, lexical and categorizing of experience” (Hoijer, 1962). The 
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language of the social group who comes in contact with an another 
culturally different social group or social groups speaking a different 
language or languages, the domains of the different social groups not only 
differ in number, according to the indigenous classification and 
requirement but also the domains so observed as parallel among the 
different social groups speaking different languages need not represent the 
same social realities as “no two languages are ever sufficiently similar to 
be considered as representing the same social reality” (Hoijer, ibid). 

For example, if the religious domains of the Andamanese people are 
taken into consideration, their domain is restricted to the category of 
supernatural powers, benevolent and malevolent spirits and the sorcerer or 
medicine-man who was also the head of the local group, the band. They 
never had the concept of Gods and Goddesses, family and regional deities, 
temples, priest, and worship, sacrifice and above all festivals and 
pollution unlike the similar domain of the alien cultures. In counting 
system, they have numerals up to three only and can not count beyond 
three unlike the alien cultures representing an elaborate counting system. 
So, in such cases, the Andamanese were to extend their native domains to 
make it parallel to that of the aliens, so as to make the communicative 
system more suitable in the changed social situation. As long as the two 
cultures are kept apart, the cultural objects and the system of the aliens are 
only an object of reference. When such cultural objects and systems are 
inducted with their own due to acculturation, the same becomes part of 
their own for which either they have to coin new words from their own 
resources or have to borrow the word along with the cultural objects or 
systems or concepts which have been inducted into the society. 

Language being a guide to social reality, the world in which different 
societies live are considered to be of different worlds, “not merely the 
same world with different labels attached” (Hoijer, ibid). Use of 
formative affixes is one of an important feature of the Andamanese 
language. The Andamanese classified the objects as independent and 
dependent. The independent objects are denoted by a simble words where 
as the dependent objects are denoted by compound words having a prefix 
which is selected according to the nature and quality of the object and the 
states or actions of things. Words are formed for a given concept by using 
appropriate prefixes and suffixes which modify the concept to convey 
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meaning of the required object or action. According to Brown (1948:499), 
“the first fuction of these prefixes is to show that the word in which they’ 
are used denotes a dependent objects, a part, quality, state or action of 
some person or thing” and the other function is “to convey specific 
references to certain concepts or categories” (Brown, ibid). The study on 
the selection of the prefixes and the classification of the objects and 
concepts according to the specific use is the subject matter of the world¬ 
view of the Andamanese. Manoharan (1989: 61-64, 1997) has given 
several examples for the same. 

The Andamanese being a primitive society living in cultural isolation, 
their languages were lacking far behind the so called culturally advanced 
languages, whatever they came across through their contact with the 
settlers were new and hitherto unknown to them. So, firstly they were to 
decide whether such objects and concepts were required to them or not 
and secondly if at all it is to be inducted with their own whether they have 
to borrow the words and concepts along with the meaning or to coin new 
words for the- same out of their own linguistic resources and cultural 
experiences. As Man has pointed out, the Andmanese have preferred to 
coin instead of borrowing the words. At this juncture, the number of 
cultural objects that they might have come in contact and might have 
taken with their own must be of minimum as they were leading their self 
content independent life and were aloof from the rest of the society 
making their contacts minimal. Even now about 120 coined words for the 
foreign objects and concepts are found in the language of the present 
Great Andamanese and about 25 words are found to have been extended 
their meaning to include the foreign objects also. The same have been 
listed in Appendix IA and Appendix IB respectively. Through the 
passage of time, the cultural objects and concepts with which they came 
across in the increased and intimate contact situations became more and 
more possibly making them difficult to coin new words. For many of the 
cultural objects, their native classificatory system might not have suited 
also. The more important aspect of the language is that objects can be 
referred to in its absence also. The Andamanese might have heard about 
the object but might not have seen the same. For such objects, they may 
not be able to use the appropriate formative affixes. For various reasons, 
the pressure of the alien culture on the indigenous Andamanese culture 
went on increased. Moreover, the self content independent community 
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became dependent on the aliens, increasing their needs for the foreign 
objects more and more. 

The first contacts of the Andamanese tribes established through 
Andaman Homes were to have medical treatment and to accept the gifts 
like iron and some implements. Their visits to Andaman Homes were 
only occasional and the needs to be fulfilled by the Andaman Homes were 
very much limited to some of the basic articles used in hunting and 
gathering, as they kept themselves aloof from the settlers and lead their 
traditional life of hunting and gathering. So, the cultural objects other 
than the implements were of less important for them. For various reasons, 
explained earlier, they became completely dependent upon the aliens even 
for their food supplies and other basic needs at a later period of time, 
which altered their mode of life in many respects. Their addiction to 
opium and alcoholic drinks and the social relations established with the 
Burmese settlers further increased their contacts, inducting more and 
more cultural objects and practices of the aliens leaving far behind their 
traditional practices. Now onwards, the cultural objects are not of the 
aliens but part of their own also. Borrowing of words was the only 
alternative left to them as they could not find it so easy to coin words for 
each and every objects which went on increasing day by day and the 
population with whom they have to interact in their own language went 
on decreasing day by day. So, code mixing became inevitable, as they 
became bilingual and bicultural. When a society is put under heavy 
cultural pressure, it is forced ai_d bound to borrow words instead of 
coining (Manoharan, 1989). 

As long as the two languages, language of the native speakers and the 
contact language are kept apart, code mixing does not affect the linguistic 
identity of a community. Borrowing of words may be increased to enrich 
the native language to bring to the level of the contact language. The 
Andamanese required heavy borrowing from the contact language either 
to extend the existing domains or to create new domains to accommodate 
the cultural concepts and elements into their own system as they extended 
or modified their mode of life and other practices. Many of the cultural 
elements of the aliens now became part of their own in the changed social 
environment. More and more borrowing and more and more contacts 
with the settlers increased their ability to speak the contact language, 
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making them complete bilinguals having competence in both the native 
and the contact languages. But, it was stable bilingualism. 

The Andamanese continued their traditional cultural practices of 
nomadic life of hunting and gathering inspite of their social contacts, and 
borrowed from the alien culture in certain sphere of life. The existing 
people were living in different areas inspite of the heavy reduction in 
population. So, being a disorganized group, the number of persons living 
in one particular place may be four or five and in many cases of elderly 
persons without wife and children, it was only himself. The social 
disorganization resulted in the restricted use of their native language and 
further curtailed the frequency of its use. Later, when they were 
rehabilitated in Strait Island, though the Andamanese population became 
homogeneous, they started to replace their traditional life style. Now, 
they are no more hunters and gatherers. They did not revive their folk- 
arts of singing and dancing. They started to marry a girl or a boy from the 
alien groups. The children are brought up in the changed socio-cultural 
environment for whom their traditional practices are meaningless. They 
are not taught to live in their traditional way and they do not know the 
value system of their own. So, they are more inclined towards the contact 
language from which the borrowings were made till recently. As they are 
already familiar with the borrowed words along with the cultural objects 
and concepts, being bilinguals, switching of code from the native 
language to the contact language is not difficult. So, the native language 
which is employed in restricted way in their day to day activities is 
undergoing further reduction of its function at least among the persons 
belonging to the middle and younger generations. As the function of the 
native language is minimal, the persons belonging to the middle and 
younger generations have lost their competence in their own language. 
Loss in linguistic competence has affected their cognitive system not in 
coining new words but also in the existing system of the language. For 
them the function of the cultural language and the local lingua franca 
Hindi is more effective than their native language. So, they prefer the 
cultural language in place of their native language. Now, for the children 
the cultural language is more functional and their native Andamanese 
language is only referential. Since, the children are switching over to 
Hindi; the elderly people are also forced to switch over to Hindi, the 
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cultural language, 
communication but 


At present, Hindi is used not only for intergroup 
also for intragroup communication. 
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LANGUAGE 

MAINTENANCE AND LINGUISTIC 
IDENTITY 

Language maintenance and linguistic identity are two different but 
interrelated concepts. If the language is maintained, the linguistic identity 
of the community is retained. Due to acculturation, community may 
borrow words along with the foreign objects and concepts. The 
community may create new domains and may extend the existing 
domains due to acculturation to accommodate the foreign culture and to 
make themselves equal to that of the community with whom they came 
into contact. As long as the native domains are maintained, the world 
views of the community in terms classification of objects and concepts are 
also retained making the language maintenance perfect, But, if the native 
domains are replaced by the contact language, the ability to speak the 
native language and the native system are endangered. 

Present Great Andamanese, being the remnants of their earlier ten 
different endogamous groups, their linguistic identity too went on 
changing through the passage of their history. Different social groups 
mixed together resulting in cultural mixing and language mixing. But, 
their linguistic identity is in terms of their own languages that were 
spoken earlier, a Negrito identity. If the extinction and population 
reduction of the individual groups compelled them to mingle with the. 
other related groups, disproportionate sex ratio compelled them to have 
physical contacts with the non-Andamanese people. The children so horn 
were brought up as Andamanese. Even a girl may give birth to a child 
before her marriage, but such children also have been accepted and have 
been admitted into the society after the marriage of the girl with an 
Andamanese boy or a man. Inspite of all odd happenings, they could 
strict to their linguistic identity to a creole of their Negrito origin. 

Their rehabilitation is Strait Island not only united them, the persons 
hitherto wandering here and there, but also gave them the greatest 
opportunity to revive their ethnic identity in terms of their indigenous 
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culture and language as their pure physical type has already been lost by 
the time of their rehabilitation. The Great Andamanese never attempted 
to revive their culture and language, rather started to incorporate more and 
more elements of the alien culture in all and every sphere of life. This not 
only increased the borrowing of words, but also made them, at least the 
younger generation, less and less competent in their own language. The 
increased use of the local lingua franca Hindi in different social settings 
minimized the function of their native language, showing a sign of 
language loss. Earlier, in the contact situation, they coined words for the 
foreign objects and concepts whichever they came across and 
incorporated into their own. Now a days, they not only have stopped 
coining new words, but also the words coined earlier also are becoming 
obsolete. 

The present study aimed at to find out the level of language 
maintenance among the persons of various age groups. So, the data for 
the present study have been collected from persons of the following three 
different age groups: 50 years and above, between 25-30 years and 
between 12-16 years. The persons in the age group of 50 years and above 
(OG - Older Generation) are considered to be the standard language 
speakers whose linguistic competence in their native language is supposed 
to be up to the level of a normal speaker of a language. The persons in 
the age group of 25-30 years are considered to be the Middle Generation 
(MG), though are expected to possess complete linguistic competence, 
have been tested to assess their linguistic competence in the native 
language, as they have to pass on the native language to the Younger 
Generation (YG). The persons in the age group of 12-16 years though 
may not be considered as standard or perfect language speakers, they have 
been tested to know, how far they could maintain or have understood the 
native language which is supposed to be transmitted by the OG and MG. 
The main aim of the study is to find out the level of competence of the 
MG and the OG. If the language is maintained by them, the linguistic 
identity continues from the middle to the younger generation, otherwise 
the language continuity is not maintained, which naturally will result in 
the language change or code switching. So, the linguistic identity will be 
at crisis. 
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The data were collected at two levels. Firstly, a list of words covering 
XVI different topics starting with the body-parts and names of animals 
and birds and ending with adjectives and adverbs and verbs were tested in 
the field. The word-list given in Manoharan (1989) based on his field - 
works conducted during 1976-77 and in 1982 have been taken as the 
standard Andamanese vocabulary. First the informant was asked to give 
the corresponding Andamanese word and the medium of conversation 
was in Hindi. If the informant fails to give the corresponding 
Andamanese word, when it was observed among the MG and YG, the 
Andamanese word as given in the work of Manoharan (1989) was uttered 
and the corresponding Hindi word was asked. So, the language data have 
been tested at two different levels: self understanding of the language and 
the recognition of the language. If the informant could give the 
corresponding Andamanese word, it is viewed that his understanding or 
competence in his native language is good and if the informant could not 
give the Andamanese word, but could recognize when they were uttered, 
it is viewed that their understanding and competence of their native 
language is at crisis and poor. In such cases, it is obvious that they are 
switching over to the local language, the Hindi, 

Secondly, a running text was collected covering two different topics; 
one on turtle hunting which is the indigenous cultural topic and the other 
on school, the cultural topic of the aliens. The words tested and the 
running texts obtained are given in Appendix IIA and Appendix 1IB 
respectively. The OG could give the narration on both the topics without 
difficulty, of course, by mixing Hindi words for the second topic, the 
school. The MG could give the narration on turtle hunting with difficulty 
and thinking over the topic for about ten minutes. But, could not give the 
narration on school in their native language. The YG could not give the 
narration on both the topics. Inspite of the topic given being same, the 
narration obtained on turtle hunting from OG and MG differs to such an 
extent that except the last sentence of the narration, all other sentences are 
of individual choices of OG and MG. Further, the sentences constructed 
by the MG are broken and incomplete sentences. 

The word fist tested covering XVI different topics may be considered 
as representing sixteen different linguistic domains and cognitive system 
of the language and society. The words lost or maintained may be 
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described in terms of the number of words maintained or retained or in 
use within a topic. The topics may further be classified as simple and 
elaborate. The topics like body-parts and ecology or environment are 
examples for the elaborate topics as number of words expected to cover 
the entire topic will be of more in number. The topics like colour terms 
and to certain extent adjectives and adverbs are considered to be the 
simple topics as the number of words expected to cover the entire topic is 
less in number.' The numerical system of the Andamanese language 
belongs to the category of simple topic, as the Andamanese can count 
only up to three. The classifications done as simple and elaborate are 
only for the Andamanese language, 

The total number of words tested are about 450 of which the MG 
could identify about 260 words and the YG could identify only about 135 
words. But the words so identified mostly are name of the objects and the 
loss is observed mainly in the use of verbs. As the MG and YG have not 
understood the verbs thoroughly, they could not construct sentences. So, 
they opt for the Hindi language which is already in use for intragroup 
communication. The understanding of the verbs by the MG is certainly 
better than the YG. But, the YG are very poor and except the few basic 
verbs like come, go, eat and bathe, they could not give native words for 
the rest of the verbs. 

Among body-parts, both MG and YG could give words for those body 
parts which are visible outwardly in the human body and not for those like 
intestine, lungs and heart. Among the kinship terms, the MG and YG 
know only the words for father, mother and son and daughter. The rest of 
the words made descriptively are not known. Even the numerical system, 
which had only three numerals, has not been maintained as the MG and 
YG could give the word only for the numeral one. On the topics of 
environment, trees and plants, animals and birds, sea and sea-based living 
and non-living things their knowledge is restricted to the things which are 
generally seen around their habitate. From the topic of material culture 
though, the YG and the MG could give words for things like bow and 
arrow, the entire list of words extending to other objects used in hunting 
and gathering and the names of the ornaments are absent in the repertoire 
of the MG and YG. The same is observed for the house and house-hold 
articles. So, whether the topic is simple or elaborate, loss is observed in 
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all the topics or domains. The few words known under such 
circumstances do not represent the repertoire of the language and the 
linguistic continuity certainly has been affected. The linguistic identity of 
the YG is not in their ability to speak the language but in, their knowledge 
on the words known in their language, which are going to be only a 
reference for their language. The MG, though, can speak the language 
with little difficulty, never try to revive their language but opt for Hindi 
with which they are more familiar than their own. The OG, who are 
supposed to impart the knowledge of their native language and culture are 
reluctant to impart their native language as they themselves have opted for 
the culture of the local people and are not reviving their own culture. So, 
the cultural changes that have taken place among the present Great 
Andamanese certainly has motivated for the language change and now 
code switching is imminent. So, their linguistic identity, in near future, 
will be in terms of the names of the objects especially pertaining to some 
of their material culture and personal names and naming which still are in 
native system and not in terms of their ability to speak their language. 
Hindi, the local lingua franca used for intergroup communication which 
was only supplementary to their native language is becoming replacive. 
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GREAT ANDAMANESE TRIBES THROUGH AGES 
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TABLE II 

POPULATION DETAILS GIVEN IN THE 1901 CENSUS 


Name of the Tribe 

Adults 

Children 

Total 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 


Aka-Cari 

16 

15 

6 

2 


Aka-Kora 

31 

32 

14 

19 


Aka-Bo 

15 

16 

7 ’ 

10 

48 

Aka~Jeru 

98 

80 

26 

14 

218 

Aka-Kede 

24 

30 

3 

2 

59 

Aka-Kol 

6 

2 

3 

- 

11 

Oko-Juwoi 

21 

19 

7 

1 

48 

A-Pucikwar 

31 

14 

2 

3 

50 

Akar-Bale 

5 

lb 

3 

1 

19 

Aka-Bca 

14 

L6 

3 

4 

37 

Total 

261 

234 

74 

56 

625 


Quoted by Brown (1948: 16) 
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TABLE III 

POPULATION DETAILS INCLUDING HALF-BRED GIVEN IN THE 

1931 CENSUS 


Name of the Tribe 

Men 

Women 

Boy 

Girl 

Total 

Yere/Aka-Jeru 

Half Bred 

mm 

20 


mm 

34 


2 


mm 

12 

Kora 

6 

12 

2 


24 

Kede 

Half Bred 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Chariar 

Half-Bred 

mm 

4 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 


1 

Balawa 

Half Bred 

- 

- 

- 


- 

i 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Boj igyab/A-Pucikar 

i 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Tabo/Aka-Bo 

i 

5 

- 

- 

6 

Total Pure Bred 

21 

42 

6 

5 

74 

Total Half Bred 

4 

2 

7 


16 

Total 

25 

44 

13 

8 

90 
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TABLE IV 

PRESENT GREAT ANDAMANESE POPULATION BY AGEGROUP* 


Agegroup 

Male 

Female 

Total 


2 

3 

5 

41-50 years 

2 

1 

3 

31-40 years 

3 

1 

4 

21-30 years 

4 

5 

9 

11-20 years 

2 

5 

7 

0-10 years 

li 

4 

15 

Total 

24 

19 

43 


* Based on author’s field-notes. 
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APPENDIX IA 


NEWLY COINED WORDS 

re:nmu 

iron 

ta:l 

gold, brass 

arc:woto:y 

iron-rod 

taramtokke 

chair 

ta:wno ti:soti: 

chair 

ti:ca 

table, bed, cot or any 


raised platform 

beno tksoti 

cot 

ca:koy 

cot 

totto:nyo: taraiyt 

pillow 

tottomrom 

bed-sheet 

kotro:mo 

bed-sheet 

uttise 

bed-sheet, cot 

ti:0u:l 

bed-cover 

ca:ye sitto: 

grinding-stone 

ca:ye coro 

mortar 

toxota: towbo 

mortar 

issaroti:so towbo 

pestle 

o:pro 

winnowing-pan 

bey 

bottle 

kowbu 

umbrella 

te:mol 

hand-fan 

kortto: 

shovel 

ti: 0 ori 

crow-bar 
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ca:ycon 

hammer 

toxotan 

• chisele 

rEimositto 

saw, file 

ko:y 

fork 

ektersu:yaka 

gun 

amma:lo 

officer 

wo 

spade 

a:tsere:p 

splitting axe 

toxosere:p 

big cutting knife 

tkternol 

pen, pencil 

kide:r bo:r 

coconut-scrapper 

a:tternol 

match-box 

ca:yta:ji:ra 

green-chilly 

ekka:ji:ra 

hot-taste 

re:ee 

rice 

boy reme 

cooked rice 

keletmo 

wheat powder 

ewo:ne 

oil, juice 

biri:w 

milk prepared out of 

milk-powder 

bo:lca: 

tea prepared without 

milk and tea(ca:<Hindi. 
ca:y ‘tea’) 

bire:y te:c 

curry leaves 

loyetto 

pumpkin 
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Ia:woan 

betel-leaf (la:w ‘outsider’ 
and 0 an < Hindi 
pa:n ‘betel leave’) 

bi:rik 

beans 

kotoerc 

earthen pot 

elutro 

lamp, light 

kottereimo 

cup, glass (< Hindi 

kato:ra ‘cup’) 

carytara: upu: 

eating plate 

crkorthojom 

nose-stud 

erbu\vo:jom 

ear-stud 

thel 

float of a net 

toxoterc 

rupee 

toxote:c tutbe:lo 

rupee of higher 

denominations 

(Rs.50 and Rs.100) 

toxotex terbuwo: 

rupee of smaller 

denominations 

(Rs.one, Rs.two, etc.) 

toylacon 

deer 

ji:rmu 

horse 

teyle 

elephant 

ke:he 

cat (house) 

ca:wo 

dog 

cawbuxu 

bitch 

ca:wthi:re 

P«P 

bitbicow 

dog 
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0 ormuca:w 


kD:rnn 

ero:loto:y 

mocoiw-moycoiw 

mo:cobuxu 

mo:cotha:ro 

jero 

kclosudu 

ko:yatto 

myo:y Iebun 

inoteroon 

ti:ta;oon 

nyo:kotra 

ti:terdi:t 

ti:ta:lara 

ti:oukke 

ekka:nor£:w 

ti:ta:riore:w 

uba:b 

bi:luw 

0 o:co 

ara:kono: 

re:nnotara: 0 u 

koca: 

emoto: 


lion, tiger 

bear (may be from Tamil 

kuranku monkey) 

horn 

hen 

hen 

cock 

papaya tree 
mango tree 
jack-fruit tree 
tamarind tree 
well (n) 
well (n) 
room 
window 
bell (n) 
wall 
key 
lock 

aeroplane 

ship 

big motor-boat, launch 

anchor 

anchor 

cycle 

wheel (n) 
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terti:yu:w 
terulu ettol 
tomo:tto 
0 onto:y 
re:nmo 

nyo:tara:thomo 

ju:lu 

etcettorkke 

cnole:me 

era:xu:yakke 

jowbe 

erarlitakke 

do:wbe 

otca:me 


cap (my) 

spectacles (my) 

chappal (my) 

tobacco-pipe 

tuberculosis 

village 

dress 

grind 

write 

smoke (tobaccb) 

buy 

weigh 

read 

arrest 
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APPENDIX IB 

WORDS WITH EXTENDED MEANING 

The first meaning of the Andamanese word is the traditional concept 
or the original meaning and the following are the extended meaning for 
the new concepts or objects which the Andamanese came across due to 
acculturation. 


ce:yo 

knife, knife of any model 

SCO 

net, net of any kind 

olo 

axe, axe of any model 

bu:n 

a cipi, spoon 

entyory 

sour taste, lemon, mango 

do :1c mo 

chameleon, squirrel 

tswde 

rat, hare 

eso:l 

line, fence 

eyco:rok 

wooden sticks that connect the canoe and 
the outrigger, ladder 

biyu:wmoy 

torch (traditional), torch-light 

ksrole:w 

torch (traditional), torch-light 

ti:be:l 

broom-stick, any thing used to sweep or 

clean 

ken mo 

thread (made from inner bark of the 
tree), any kind of thread 

lure: mo 

rope made from the inner fiber of the 
bark of the tree 

Gorotc 

communal hut, house 

ksnmo 

potato (wide), potato 
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karo:so 

necklace (traditional), modern necklaces 
of plastic or aluminium make 

riotho 

path, road 

ti:teroor 

place near the communal hut where 
things are cooked, kitchen 

ti:tara:ta 

flat-land, floor of the house 

ti:ta:oon 

entrance to the communal hut, door 

com 

a nut of jungle variety, area nut 

nyo:ta:oon 

entrance to the temporary shed, door 

hi:k 

place where canoes were kept, harbour 

a:le 

lightning, bulb 

mino 

potato (wild), sweet-potato 

ro:wo 

canoe, boat 

bara:ba 

mat (traditional), mat of any make 
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APPENDIX 11A 

List of words tested among persons of different age group 


I Body-Parts 


tot cow 

my head 

totbeic 

my hair 

terbein 

my forehead 

terulu 

my eyes 

terulu tobe:c 

¥ 

my eye-lashes 

terkoitho 

my nose 

taoori 

my mouth 

terjuxube:c 

my-mustache 

terta:p 

my chin 

terbowa: 

my lips 

terbuwo: 

my ears 

tatha:t 

my tongue 

teroiile 

my teeth 

terco:k 

my face 

terto:n 

my hand 

tonkenaip 

my finger 

tebaila: 

my forehead 

totcarr 

my chest 

tioilu 

my belly 

tomaitto 

my feet 

teyco:rak 

my knee 
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50+ 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

V 

7 


25-30 12-16 
7 7 

7 7 

7 x 

7 7 

7 x 

7 7 

7 7 

7 

7 X 

7 7 

7 7 

7 7 

7 7 

7 7 

7 7 

7 7 

X X 

7 7 

7 7 

7 x 

. 7 


X 



7 


7 


totto:y my bone 7 

totbothurdedo my heart 7 


totkarno 
temcyca 
ettaycow 
esudu 
ettay 
ettho:mo 
dome 
emeycca: 
tertemic 
terkoro:y~ 
terkoro:y 
tomototemic 
tomotokoro:y 
II Animals 

tatjiyo 

ara: 

toylacon 
do demo 

jirrmu 

bkbicow 

ca:wo 

teyle 


my spleen 7 

my lungs 7 

kidney 7 

intestine (small) 7 

blood 7 

flesh 7 

fate (of body) 7 

liver 7 

my right hand 7 

my left hand 7 

my right-leg 7 

my left-leg 7 

animal V 

pig 7 

deer 7 

chameleon, 7 

squirrel 

horse 7 

dog 7 

dog 7 

elephant 7 


X X 

X X 

7 

X X 

7 

7 7 

7 7 

7 

X X 

7 x 

7 x 


7 7 

7 7 

7 7 

7 7 


7 7 

7 7 
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towde 

rat, hare 

7 


7 

ke:nc 

cat (house) 

7 

. V 

7 

birit ca:wo 

cat (j«ng*e) 

7 

X 

X 

attaywuleoe 

cat (jungle) 

X 

X 

X 

0 ormuca:w 

lion, tiger 

X 

X 

X 

ko:roh 

bear 

7 

X 

X 

ero:loto:y 

horn 

7 

7 

7 

Birds 

tarjiyo totbeic 

birds 

7 

7 

X 

jibe:t 

swallowbird 

7 

V 

X 

moco:w~ 

moyco:w 

ben 

7 

X 

X 

inoco:tha:ro 

cock 

7 

X 

X 

moco:buxu 

hen 

7 

X 

X 

ta:kka: 

white heron 

7 

X 

X 

eatka 

crow 

7 

7 

7 

ko:lo 

eagle 

7 

X 

X 

euro 

owl 

7 

V 

X 

cora:h 

parrot 

7 

V 

X 

teyli 

a sea duck 

7 

'J 

X 

Fishes, Crabs, turtles and sea-shells 
cokbi a turtle 7 

7 

7 

toro 

a turtle 

7 

7 

7 

ciritli 

a turtle 

7 

X 

X 

ke:w 

crab 

7 


7 
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kal 

small crabs found 

in the beach 

7 

V 

7 

le 

forest crab 

7 

V 

7 

eon 

a big crab 

7 

V 

7 

ta:jiyo totcorr 

fish 

7 

V 

X 

ko:ron 

dugong 

7 

7 

7 

cowa: 

dolphin 

7 

7 

7 

tara:bo:lo 

Shankar fish 

7 

V 

7 

ta:ko:r 

Baddar fish 

7 

V 

X 

ta:wutto 

Kawha fish 

7 

7 

V 

bu:rul 

White Bedki fish 

7 

X 

X 

bu:rtho 

Kokkari fish 

7 

7 

X 

bu:r 

Baddar fish 

V 

7 

X 

tablo 

Black Bedki fish 

7 

7 

X 

Iiyo:t 

Red Pedki fish 

7 

7 

7 

ro:wsu 

Black Kokkari fish 

7 

7 

7 

03: toft 

Red Bedki fish 

7 

X 

X 

diyu:wcon 

a shark 

7 

7 

V 

ciro:te:t 

Surmai fish 

7 

7 

X 

o:kra 

Phamplate 

7 

X 

X 

peco 

Shark (sword) 

7 

X 

X 

o:ka 

prawn 

7 

X 

X 

ke:ren 

whale 

7 

X 

X 

etce 

gill of the fish 

V 

7 

7 

eto:y 

bone of the fish 

J 
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ekka:co:me 

respiratory organ 

7 

V 

X 

erofta:ra: 

of the fish 

coral 

V 

7 

7 

erone~ 

ero:ne 

Coral-flower 

7 

X 

X 

be: 1 

an oyster 

7 

V 

X 

bo 

an oyster 

7 

7 

7 

£o:n 

an oyster 

7 

X 

X 

cot 

a sea shell 

7 

X 

X 

cowa:y 

a big oyster 

V 

X 

X 

ko: r 

nautilus shell 

V 

X 

X 

towa~tho:wa 

toqash 

7 

7 

7 

teoc 

octopus 

7 

7 

X 

REPTILES, FLIES AND OTHER LIVING BEINGS 


te:yo 

crocodile 

7 

7 

X 

litxe:mo 

frog 

7 

X 

X 

porube 

toad 

7 

7 

X 

nyu:wre 

alligator 

7 

X 

X 

ka:la:to:p 

snail (round) 

7 

V 

7 

ka:ra:wlu 

snail (long) 

7 

X 

X 

te:lne 

mosquito 

7 

7 

X 

jubu 

house fly 

7 

7 

7 

turned 

a honey bee 

7 

7 

X 

ma:ro 

a honey bee 

V 

7 

7 

abikkira:senne: 

scorpion 

V 

V 

7 
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pere:t 

an ant 

V 

X 

X 

bire:y 

bat 

V 

X 

X 

bere:t 

a frog 

•J 

X 

X 

be:mo 

butterfly 

■J 

V 

X 

bolmo 

leech 

J 

X 

X 

tere:p 

an ant 

V 

X 

X 

to:yamo 

locust 

V 

X 

X 

ta:ta:mo 

lizard 

V 

V 

X 

dowlu 

red-ant 

V 

V 

■J 

jelmo 

a worm 

V 

X 

X 

korcbittu 

centipede 

V 

X 

X 

ko:tniara:y 

white-ant 

V 

V 

X 

kara:y 

red-ant 

V 

V 

X 

kalatbo 

cockroach 

V 

V 

X 

nieo 

black sand-fly 

V 

V 

X 

lere:mo 

white sand-fly 

V 

X 

X 

ijieu bee, beetle 

TREES AND PLANTS 

V 

V 

X 

toxu~toxo 

tree 

V 

V 

V 

etkowbo 

bark of tree 

V 

V 

X 

immixolo 

inner bark of 

tree used in 

rope making 

V 

V 

X 

ecco:tko 

root(big) 

V 

X 

X 

cra:bu:cco 

roots 

V 


X 
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erto:ylebun 

roots 

V 

X 

X 

le:le 

aerial root 

V 

V 

X 

bo:p 

Cagawan tree 

V 

V 

X 

bo:r 

a thorny creeper 

V 

X 

X 

bo:l 

a tree (bark is 

used in rope 
making) 

V 

X 

X 

to:rop 

a tree (used to 

make canoe) 

V 

V 

X 

tino:lo 

Banyan tree 

V 

V 

V 

sulu 

a pantanus 

V 

V 

V 

koweoton 

Banana tree 

V 

X 

X 

ko:ran 

Garchan tree 

■J 

V 

V 

colese 

Badak tree 

V 

V 

V 

jero 

Papaya tree 

V 

X 

X 

kide:rton 

erton- 

Coconut tree 

V 

V 

V 

etton 

branch of a tree 

V 

X 

X 

etto:l 

flower 

V 

V 

X 

totcow 

fruit 

V 

X 

X 

toxote:c 

leaf 

V 

V 

V 

ebatllo 

creeper 

V 

V 

X 

toxore:oo 

plant(n) 

V 

X 

X 

celacmo 

plant(n) 

V 

V 

X 

ca:b 

grass 

V 

V 

X 

pi:r~oi:r 

a cane 

V 

X 

X 
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po:r~ 0 o:r 

a bamboo 

V 

V 

V 

re:t 

a bamboo 

V 

V 

V 

emyory 

lemon tree 

■J 

V 

X 

ko:t 

VII NUMERALS 

a palm tree 

(leaves used in 
roofing) 


X 

X 

ondopb 

one 

•J 

V 

V 

onjinko 

two 

V 

X 

X 

ondaieol 

three 

V 

X 

X 

tujolo: 

first 

V 

X 

X 

tara:turo:kko 

second 

V 

X 

X 

mexutta:wlu third 

VIII COLOUR AND TASTE 

etta:lotmo~ 

7 

X 

X 

etorbtmo 

white 

V 

V 

X 

tdirim~edirim 

black 

V 

V 

■J 

ecce:rel 

green 

V 

V 

X 

ebiran 

red, violet 

■J 

V 

X 

enethe 

brown 

J 

X 

X 

ercerta: 

yellow 

V 

X 

X 

elitiyu:w 

pink 

V 

v 

X 

towcere:l 

sky blue 

V 

V 

X 

ewo:ne terce:t 

sweet 

V 

X 

X 

yessarre 

salty 

V 

V 

V 

ekka:ji:ra: 

hot taste 
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etto:rom 

salty 

V 

V 

V 

ekka:la:ttoy 

pungent 

V 

X 

X 

IX ECOLOGY AND NATURAL OBJECTS 




tiimixu 

forest 

■J 

V 

V 

co:rio 0 or 

dense forest 

V 

X 

X 

be:tta: nor 

thin forest 

V 

X 

X 

cowbon 

bush 

V 

V 

X 

du:lo 

moon 

V 

V 

V 

diyu:w 

sun 

■J 

7 

V 

katan 

stars 

V 

V 

V 

diyu:w tara:col 

sunlight 

V 

V 

V 

du:lo tara:cole 

moonlight 

V 

V 

V 

diyu:wka:ra 

east 

V 

X 

X 

diyu:wtara:le 

west 

V 

X 

X 

bilixu tara:oon 

east 

V 

X 

X 

taraieon 

west 

■J 

X 

X 

ittiliyu:w 

cloud (black) 

V 

V 

X 

towcere:l 

blue sky 

V 

V 

V 

bo:r 

wind 

J 

V 

V 

bo:tho 

cyclone 

J 

V 

V 

a :1s 

lightning 


V 

V 

kurude 

thunder 

V 

V 

< 

V 

bilite 

mist 

■J 

X 

X 

sa:re 

sea 

V 

V 

V 

siro: 

deep sea 

V 


X 
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i:r 

wave 

V 

X 

X 

sa:rc 0 illi 

high-tide 

7 

V 

X 

sa:reje:w 

low-tide 

V 

V 

X 

torobro:no 

sea-beach 

V 

V 

V 

toro 

sand (of beach) 

V 

y 

V 

kora 

sand 

■J 

V 

V 

re:ruio 

pebbles 

V 

X 

X 

ca:ra:lo 

small stones 

V 

V 

V 

myo: 

rock 

V 

V 

V 

bu:run 

hill 

V 

V 

V 

bu:runle:w 

hillock 

V 

X 

X 

bu:run terxuru 

mountain 

V 

X 

X 

coilori 

slope of a hill 

V 

V 

X 

po:Ie 

river 

V 

y 

X 

uluwe: 

spring, fountain 

V 

V 

X 

ta:jiyo 

pool, pond 

V 

V 

V 

tutderlo 

Ialet 

V 

V 

X 

bu:Iiw 

island 

V 

V 

-J 

ji:ce:r 

rain 

V 

y 

V 

bilura:ncop 

rainbow 

V 

V 

X 

bilurorwo 

rainbow 

V 

V 

y 

X LIFE CYCLE RITUALS 




tembo:y 

marriage 

V 

V 

V 

tarokoy 

bridegroom 

V 

V 

X 

buxukoy 

bride 

V 

V 

X 
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akkamdu 

puberty 

rey 

puberty ceremony 

to:to 

puberty ceremony 

adukjuro:y 

death ceremony 

odutarle 

end of death 

ceremony 

to:to 

a leaf used to 

decorate the girl 

kibir te:c 

a leaf used to 

cover the body of 
the girl 

ba:the 

a leaf used to 

spread on the 

floor on which the 

girl sits 

celmo 

a flower kept in 
hand during 

dances 


XI RELIGION AND SORCERY 


di:ko 

a mythical being 

V 

adik 

a supernatural 

V 


power 


bilixu 

a supernatural 

V 


power (female) 

V 

tara:y 

a supernatural 

V 


power (male) 
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perta:jido 

the first man 

J 

X 

X 

koromolebik 

the wife of the 

first man 

V 

X 

X 

di:dettecla:w 

jungle-ghost 

■J 

X 

X 

juruwa: 

sea-ghost 

V 

X 

X 

coroke:mo 

sea-ghost 

V 

X 

X 

dula:w 

ghost 

V 

V 


la:w 

ghost, outsider 

V 

-7 

V 

la:ve:k 

a person 

possessed with 
spirit or ghost 

V 

X 

X 

dula:ve:k 

a person 

possessed with 
spirit or ghost 

V 

X 

X 

akka:co:oon 

sorcerer 

V 

X 

X 

erjum 

sorcery 

V 

X 

X 

ooro:ke:t 

heaven 


X 

X 

torw 

a herbal medicine 

V 

X 

X 

ta:lar 

a stone used as 

medicine 

V 

X 

X 

to:l 

a mud applied 

V 

X 

X 


over the body 

V 

X 

X 

eximil~ iximil 

fever 

■J 

X 

X 

cuiyiye 

head-ache 

V 

V 


kotra:yiye 

stomach pain 

V 

V 

■J 
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XII Kinship Terms 

tota 

son,grandson 

V 

V 

V 


kata 

daughter, grand 

V 

■J 

V 


mi mi 

daughter 

mother, elderly 

V 

V 

V ' 


ma:ye 

woman 

father, elderly 

V 

V 

X 


ibuxu 

man 

lady, female 

V 

■J 

X 


eccokosip- 

eycoko:sip 

sister (elder) 

V 

X 

X 

- 

ecca:kko~ 

eyco:ko:xa 

brother (elder) 

V 

X 

X 


|ra:belesip 

sister (younger) 

V 

X 

X 


ara:bs)oka 

broth erfyounger) 

V 

X 

X 


ara:be)osip 

younger brother’s 

■J 

X 

X 


ututthurne 

wife 

elder brother’s 

V 

X 

X 


wife 

XIII House and Household Articles 

fiyo: house, temporary 

■J 

V 

J 


nyo:kotra 

shed 

room ( 

V 

X 

X 


ti:terdi:t 

window 

V 

J 

X 


ti:ta:oon 

door 

V 

-J 

X 
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ti:ter 0 o:r 

kitchen 

V 

X 

X 

ti:tara:ta 

floor of the house 

V 

X 

X 

tkoukke 

wall 

V 

7 

X 

ti:ca: 

table, bed, cot. 

7 

7 

X 

tara:ntokke 

any raised 

platform 

chair 

7 

X 

X 

ti:ta:no:re:w 

lock 

7 

X 

X 

ekka:no:rc:w 

key 

7 

X 

X 

ta:wno ti:so ti: 

chair 


X 

X 

beno ti:soti: 

cot 

7 

X 

X 

ca:koy 

cot 

7 

7 

X 

totto:nyo: - 

tara:yt 

pillow 

7 

X 

X 

tottomrom 

bed sheet 

X 

X 

X 

kotro:mo 

bedsheet 

7 

7 

7 

ti:ou:l 

bed-cover 

7 

X 

X 

bara:ba 

mat 

7 

7 

V 

pe:c~oe:c 

utensils 

7 

7 

7 

kotoe:c 

earthen-pot 

7 

X 

X 

bu:n 

a cipi, spoon 

7 

7 

7 

eyco:rok 

ladder 

7 

X 

X 

toxota:towbo 

mortar 

7 

X 

X 

issaro ti:so towbo 

pestle 

7. 

X 

X 

retee 

rice 

7 

7 

7 
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boyre:oe 

cooked rice 

4 

4 

4 

keletmo 

wheat-powder 

4 

4 

4 

ewo:ne 

oil, juice 

4 

4 

4 

bi:rik 

beans 

4 

X 

X 

konmo 

potato 

4 

4 

4 

ca:vta:ji:ra 

green chilly 

4 

X 

X 

kelosudu 

mango 

X 

X 

X 

koryatto 

jack fruit 

X 

X 

X 

com 

areca-nut 

4 

X 

X 

la:woan 

betel-leaf 

4 

X 

X 

tole 

a tuber 

4 

X 

X 

loyetto 

pumpkin 

X 

X 

X 

mino 

sweet potato 

4 

4 

4 

te:mol 

fan (hand) 

X 

X 

X 

ca:ye sitto 

grinding stone 

X 

X 

X 

ca:ye coro 

mortar 

X 

X 

X 

kide:r bo:r 

coconut scrapper 

4 

X 

X 

aitternol 

match-box 

4 

X 

X 

kowou 

umbrella 

4 

X 

X 

biyu:wmoy 

torch (n) 

4 

X 

X 

korole:w 

torch (n) 

4 

X 

X 

elu:ro 

lamp, light 

4 

4 

X 

ko:y 

fork 

4 

X 

X 

ca:ytara: upu: 

eating plate 

4 

4 

X 

kattere:mo 

cup, glass 

4 

X 

X 
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ce:yo 

knife 

V 

V 

V 

bey 

bottle 

V 

V 

V 

o:pro 

winnowing pan 

V 

X 

X 

aro:motho 

a big basket 

V 

X 

X 

ciwba 

cradle 

•J 

X 

X 

le:le 

cradle, sling 

V 

V 

X 

re:t 

hollow bamboo 

used to carry 

water 

V 

X 

X 

tamra:j~ 

tanara:j 

iltural Objects 

bucket used to 

store water 

V 

X 

X 

mala:re:w 

fishing spear 

V 

V 

V 

lec ~ leyc 

an arrow 

V 

V 

V 

ura: 

an arrow 

V 

X 

X 

kow 

bow 

V 

V 

V 

DCO 

net 

V 

V 

V 

olo 

an axe 

V 

X 

X 

a:tsere:p 

splitting axe 

V 

V 

X 

are: wo 

hook of 

harpooning spear 

V 

V 

V 

are:woto:y 

iron-rod 

V 

X 

X 

no 

wooden rod 

V 

X 

X 

puro: 

sharpening stone 

V 

X 

X 
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buwo:mo 

wooden musical 
instrument 

V 

V 

X 

tume:Io:ne 

honey 

V 

■J 

V 

com 

a needle 

V 

X 

X 

erbu:l 

band (fore-head) 

V 

V 

X 

to: to 

waist-belt 

(female) 

■J 

X 

X 

to:yacco 

bangle (fore-leg) 

V 

X 

X 

koro:so 

garland 

V 

V 

X 

ca:ra:me 

a bead used to 

make garland 

V 

X 

X 

ko:rosuk 

a bead used to 

make garland 

V 

X 

X 

si:rbele 

waist-belt (male) 

V 

X 

X 

keyp 

red-mud used to 

decorate the body 

V 

V 

V 

odu:w 

white-mud used 

to decorate the 

body 

V 

V 

V 

ken mo 

thread 


V 

X 

luretmo 

rope 

V 

V 

X 

ro:wo 

canoe 

V 

V 

X 

ro:wocorop 

outrigger 

V 

X 

X 

kuduli 

outrigger 

V 

X 

X 
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eyco:rok 

wooden sticks 

connecting the 

canoe and 

outrigger 

V 

X 

X 

ara:kono: 

anchor 

V 

V 

X 

t*£:nriotara: 0 u 

anchor 

V 

X 

X 

jom 

ornament 

■J 

X 

X 

ontorjom 

bangle 

■J 

V 

X 

ba:rcom 

an anklet 

■J 

■J 

X 

toiycow 

an anklet 

V 

X 

X 

tainto 

necklace 

V 

X 

X 

erte:kcop 

waist-belt 

V 

X 

X 

ara:be:l 

thread tied around V 

the hip 

X 

k 

eora:c 

communal hut 

V 

X 

X 

nyo: camp, temporary 

shed 

Adjectives and Adverbs 

V 

V 

X 

enol 

good 

V 

V 

V 

ecca:ye 

bad 

V 

V 

V 

erxuro: 

big, all 

V 

V 

V 

ele:w 

small, young 

V 

V 

V 

erlam 

strong 

V 

V 

X 

enda:yccol 

last 

V 

7 

X 

eccome ~ 

eyco: 0 e 

more 

V 

V 

V 
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ele:wte:t 

short (animate) 

V 

V 

X 

otka:tta 

short 

V 

X 

X 

cra:ka:mu 

many 

V 

V 

X 

elo:co:ton 

thin 

V 

V 

X 

oba:bri 

round 

V 

V 

X 

mixuccol 

in between 

■1 

X 

X 

terco:kko 

in front of, 

ahead of 

V 

V 

X 

ti:nuDO0oee 

far away 

V 

X 

X 

ta:mbixiri 

tomorrow 

V 

V 

X 

ta:fioro 

often, daily 

V 

V 

X 

so:nno 

above 

V 

V 


ert£kco:ko 

middle 

V 

V 

X 

tara:ba:la 

behind 

V 

V 

X 

tumixo 

in front of 

V 

V 

■J 

kararyceo 

RBS 

away 

V 

X 

X 

ibe:linne 

cut, saw 

V 

V 

V 

ibule 

bring 

V 

V 

V 

itta:kxe 

wait 

V 

X 

X 

itcire 

wash 

V 

V 

X 

itkude 

turn (tr.) 

V 

X 

X 

itto: 1 e 

pluck 

V 

V 

X 

ijiye 

eat 

V 

V 

V 

ijo:kke 

cat 

V 

V 

V 
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ikkudu:kke 

break 

V 

X 

X 

issi!o:kke 

shake 

7 

V 

X 

ise:kke 

boil 

V 

V 

X 

issu:ye 

burn 

7 

V 

X 

ixuwe 

drink 

7 

V 

7 

ilibe 

urinate 

7 

V 

7 

impede 

call 

7 

X 

X 

iya:retta:kke 

teach 

7 

X 

X 

etcettorkke 

grind 

7 

X 

X 

etbo:jokke 

sharpen 

7 

V 

X 

ettu:de 

pierce 

V 

V 

X 

etto:tte 

clean (field) 

V 

X 

X 

etta:thu:ye 

remove 

7 

X 

X 

ettu:le 

beat 

V 

7 

X 

ecco:wbe 

built 

V 

X 

X 

ejire:kke 

scold 

7 

7 

X 

ektene 

pull 

V 

V 

X 

ektu:le 

kick (v) 

V 

V 

X 

ekco:xe 

row (v) 

V 

V 

7 

ekka:tteccokke 

All up 

V 

V 

X 

ekka:tto:kke 

close 

V 

V 

X 

ekkusu:yakke 

put on (light) 

V 

V 

> 

ekkortte 

serve (food) 

V 

7 

X 

eoireikke 

shoot (arrows) 

V 

X 

X 

eeornhe 

dig 

V 

V 

X 
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esore:kke 

sing 

V 

X 

X 

e$oro:kke 

fish 

V 

X 

X 

cno:newbe 

search 

V 

X 

X 

cnnorwe 

mend, repair 

V 

V 

X 

enolerme 

write 

V 

X 

X 

era:su:yakke 

cook 

V 

■J 

V 

cra:xu:yakke 

smoke (tobacco) 

V 

X 

X 

erba:tte 

put off (light) 


V 

X 

ereorwe 

kill 


V 

X 

Eloiwbe 

read 

V 

X 

X 

ti:biccellene 

cry, shout 

■J 

X 

X 

tenjire 

quarrel 


V 

X 

terence:wbe 

attack, fight 

V 

X 

X 

toyelo:be 

count 

V 

X 

X 

dire:be 

sing 

V 

X 

X 

juro:ybc 

dance 

V 

V 

X 

jowbe 

buy 

V 

X 

X 

kuro: - xuro: 

come 

V 

V 

V 

kullebe 

laugh 

V 

V 

V 

kara:wbe 

ascend 

V 

V 

X 

kaitte 

walk 

V 

■J 

V 

lUe 

swim 

V 


V 

le:be 

descend 

7 

■J 

X 

rcjeooc 

climb (up) 

V 

V 

x 

yele 

return 

V 

X 

X 
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ncmoeioe 

jump (high)-you 

V 

V X 

nema:tbe 

run (you) 

V 

V X 

notto:pbe 

bath (you) 

V 

V V 

riotobe 

weap (you) 

V 

V X 

nawnobe 

sit down (you) 

V 

V -X 


• Tick mark ( V) shows their knowledge of the word 

• A cross mark (x) shows their ignorance of the word 

Description of the Symbols Used 
c - voiceless palatal fricative 
j — voiced palatal fricative 
k - post-velar voiceless stop 
n - voiced velar nasal 
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APPENDIX IIB 

RUNNING TEXT 


Turtle Hunting (Male-50 years) 


siro:ka:k 

sea-in 

tuyikthu:do. 
I-himt-past 
toyekoothil 


roiwota 
boat-in 
biyo:la. 
see-past 


tara:m 
I-myself 
tu cokbi 
I turtle 
Tuyixune. 
I-bring-past 
ara:su:yakko. 
cook-past 


I-cut-pa$t-having 

ma:mboro 

we-all 


otce:bo. 
go-past 
toyetta:reool 
I-load-past-having 
tamimi 
my-mother 
iji:yo. 
cat-past 



(ii) School 


(Male-50 years) 


istrertel 

isku:l 

tontoplobe 

strait-in 

school(Hindi) 

one-is 

mutthi:rekono 

kile:le 

iskudbi 

our-child-plural 

here-itself 

school(Hindi)-in 

pa:ddni 

kile:la 

ado 

study (Hindi)-pr 

here-itself 

particle-two (Hindi) 

cont. 

ti:cce:re 

niyo:wbe 

missu 

teacher(English) 

work-is 

our 

athirre: kkono 

pa:ncvitak 

isku:lbi 

child-plural 

flve(Hindi)-upto 

school(Hindi)-in 

paidom 

missu rntontoplo 

iskulil 

study (Hindi)-pr. 

our-of-one 

school (Iiindi)-in 

cont. 

ka:m 

karom 

missu 

work (Hindi) 

do (Hindi)-pr.cont. 

our 

athi:re:nu 

hindi 

inglis 

child-plural 

Hindi 

English 

ganit 

sayans 

pa:dom 

maths (Hindi) 

science (English) 

study (Hindi)-pr.cont. 
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(iii)TuRTLE Hunting 


(Male-26 years) 


toroiwobeftovel 

tomatyta 

to:no:ccilil 

1-boat-cut (wood)-for 

1-myself tree-make-hav 

toma:yta 

totletl 


I-myself 

I-finish-having 


tussuro:! 

ma :yti :kkulara: mo 

totcokbibi 

I-sea-in 

myself-went-hunt 

I-turtle-is 

olil 

toma:ythudil 

toma:ye 

there 

I-myself-hunt-having * 

I-myself 

ixuue 

toma:y 

oothel 

bring-past 

I-myself 

cut-having 

tamimi 

ara:su:yakko 

ma:mboro 

my-mother 

cook-past 

w e-all 

Ijityo 



ate 
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APPENDIX III 

FAMILY STRUCTURE OF PRESENT GREAT ANDAMANESE 


The family members of the present Andamanese population as 
on April, 2000 is given below. 

I. No - Head of the family 

Buwa: - Wife 

No married Buwa: after the death of her first husband who was 
the younger brother of No, the present husband. 

II. Jira:ke -Head of the family 

Suruma:y ~ sorume - wife 
Myo : - son 

Re; he -Daughter 

Buro - Daughter 

Ta:rio - Daughter 

Re:ya - Daughter 

Nara:mbo - Son 

Konmo - Son 

Buluba - Son 

De:c - Son 

Jira:ke married Suruma:y after the death of his first wife. Liccu 
(family V) his daughter is through his first wife. The eldest son of Jira:ke 
is I10e. He is married and lives separately (Family VIII). His wife once 
gave birth to twins Konmo and Mukhu ~ Mukhu (son) of whom konmo 
only is now alive. Three of their children; torn (son), Muku ~ Mukhu and 
Bele (daughter) have died during infancy. 

III. No - Head of the family 
Buwa: - Wife 

Biye: - Son , 
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No remained bachelor till recently as he could not find a suitable girl 
for marriage. His attempts to mary a non-Andamanese girl also failed. 
He married Buwa: at the age of 48 years or so, though she was about 22 
years old at the time of marriage. Initially Buwa: was not ready to marry 
him. But, she gave birth to the male child Biye: through an illegal 
contact with an outsider, even before her marriage. Presently after her 
marriage with No, the child’s father is No. This is a best example for 
admitting such children into the society after the marriage with the 
Andamanese. 

IV. Pejay - Head of the family 
No - Wife 

Jo - Son 
Yile:c - Daughter 
Ire:p - Son 
Poro:w - Son 
Lioa:y - Son 

Pejay’s -wife No is the daughter of his father’s cousin brother. Two 
of Pejay’s daughters torn and Kaba are now married. He has lost one 
daughter Yils:c whose name has been given to the daughter bom 
subsequently. All the children of this couple are half-breds. This family 
is a best example for accepting the children into the society inspite of the 
biological father. 

V. Gola:t - Head of the family 
Liccu - Wife 

Norooo - Son 
Bu:li - Bury - Son 
Leoe - Daughter 

Liccu after her marriage wish Golart kept a non-Andamanese person 
with her as her husband. The Andamanese elders including her father 
(Jira:ke) did not or could not object to such happenings. Later, after a few 
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years, the non-Andamanese person deserted her. So, now she is living 
with Gola:t. 

VI. Lu:k - Head of the family 
Kobo - Wife 

oluk - Son 
Le:ne - Son 

Link’s wife Kobo is the daughter of Gola:t who is a cousin brother 
of Lu:k - his mother’s elder sister’s son. Lu:k first married a non- 
Andamanese girl named Shanti and is having a daughter named Pingi. 
She deserted him with the daughter. Later he has married Kobo, though 
she is about 20 years younger to him. 

VII. Lo:ka - Head of the family 
PremDevi - Wife 

SaradaDevi~oa:ro su:bi -Daughter 
Gulab Devi - Siro: - Daughter 

Lo:ke is the only Andamanese who has lead a successful married 
life with a non-Andamanese girl. Though his daughters bear names in 
Andamanese language, in practice, their non-Andamanese names only are 
in use. The selection of Andamanese names for these two girls are of 
unusual, the words so selected to name are not of common type. 

VIII. line - Head of the family 
torn - Wife 

< 

Bu:y - Son 

His wife torn is his cousin sister, his mother being the younger sister 
of line’s mother Suruma:y. 

IX. Sullu _Sulu - Head of the family 
Kaba - Wife 

He has married the daughter of his step-brother Pejay who is the son 
of their father through his first wife. 
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x. Boro - Widow 


Since she is aged, she generally lives with 
her daughter. 


one of her sons or with 


A P art *e above mentioned regular family members 
following two children also have to be included 


i, the 


Pmgi - Daughter of Lu:k through his first wife, a non-Andamanese girl. 
She deserted him with her daughter. It has been reported that 
Pingi visits her father occasionally. 

Beley - -Daughter of Tarrio by her illegal contact with a non-Andamanese 


person. This child has yet to be admitted into the Andamanese 
society as she has yet to be married. Ta:tio is the daughter of 
Jira:ke. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Andamanese Family of languages 



Onge J a raw a Sentinelese South Andaman Group Non-South Andaman Group 



Pucikwar Juwoi-Kol Kede Bo-Cari Jeru-Kora 



Juwoi Kol Bo Cari Jeru Kora 

MANOHARAN (1983: 92,1989: 173) 
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APPENDIX V 


Primitive Andaman Culture 


■ 



Little Andaman Jarawa Southern Group Northern Group 
BROWN (1948: 408) 
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MAP - TRIBAL DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution of the thirteen different negrito tribes of the Andaman 
Group of Islands at the time of their contacts with the Andaman Homes. 
(Brown, 1914 :37) 



Tfct ItliMfc 
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The last conoe made in 1977 









An andamanese with a hunted sea-snake 


Photo Dr. S. Manoharan 
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Though, the population size of this 
end angard tribe increased; the 
disproportionate male-female sex 
ratio has put forth new kind of 
challenges ahead. 


















